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1 Strangers 



No more pretending. This is about the living. We don't know who you 
are. Can we tell you a story? We are teachers of writing. We want to 
change the world. You already know this story. You are in this story. We 
think you wrote this story with us. Here's how it goes: 

We want to change the world. 

We're supposed to change the world. 

No one can change the world. 

Our students must go "out" and change the world. 

Our children will change the world. 

Having children and teaching others 
has already changed our world. 

It's too hard to change the world. 

Education should change the world. 

We must get out of the way so those who can will change the world. 

The wrong people are changing the world. 

We are among those who are changing the world. 

It's too late to change the world. 

It's too early to stop changing the world. 

Ours is a society that tolerates violence more and more as a natural part 
of life and sees peace more and more as an abstraction. The teaching of 
writing is connected to living. Not living in the abstract, but living — and 
dying. 

What do we find out about living when we read and discuss our stu- 
dents' compositions or when we examine our own? What do we find 
out about dying? We find that our students face deaths of all kinds — 
every day — of the body, of spirit, of hope, of desire, of the ability to care. 
When we address some of the struggles just to live that our students 
face, we also address the tensions that tear at the health of the world. It 
is time to ask ourselves: as teachers of composition, are we prepared for 
the truly powerful stories our students are ready to tell? 

We are going to have to be willing to face the truth that our students 
are not only among the living but also among the dying, and, like it or 
not, we are fully in the presence of both. 
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Everything counts. We aren't going to pretend our lives can be with- 
held in brackets any more than our students can. What is at stake in 
teaching is the people in the room. The composing of the works. The 
living that becomes the works. Together. Compositions aren't merely 
warm-up exercises for the living. Writing and living and teaching are 
not separable. As you will see, our lives are in this composition as our 
students' lives are in their compositions. Our thinking about teaching, 
about the poetics of teaching, about the poetry of living, about our stu- 
dents, about our lives, has been intertwined with our writing, especially 
in our letters to each other. For years we have written to each other ev- 
ery day, primarily in the form of e-mail. We have exchanged fears and a 
few success stories; we have written to each other about our everyday 
lives in — and out of — our classrooms, our uncertainties, our syllabi, book 
choices, life choices, and many, many mistakes. We have reported mo- 
ments that have frozen us and those that have felt like revelations. Our 
students have been doing all of this, as well — writing, talking, exchang- 
ing successes and failures, dreams, plans, choices — in compositions as 
varied as the lives that compose them. And now what do we do? What 
are we to make of all this exchanging and dreaming and making and 
unmaking of the world? What we are proposing here is that we begin 
by looking at them, honestly, respectfully, usefully. 

Some years ago, we participated in a symposium sponsored by the 
Society for Critical Exchange entitled "Problems of Affirmation in Cul- 
tural Theory ." 1 At one point, J. Elspeth Stuckey noted that teachers do a 
lot of talking about the way things ought to be, but that we rarely talk 
candidly about who we really are, where we really come from, what 
we've really done in our "secret lives" away from, and before we ever 
got to, our schools, colleges, and universities. She wondered out loud 
whether we all thought these "private" matters weren't relevant to our 
everyday work as educators. In other words, she was suggesting that 
we might all be pretending. Letters for the Living tells real stories about 
students' lives and our lives, in crisis, in health, in confusion, in success, 
in sadness, even in rare moments of clarity How can we best take up 
Stuckey's challenge to stop pretending that our real lives are secondary 
or irrelevant to the work of teaching? How can we make these stories, 
these "private matters," integral to creative, collaborative pedagogy? 
And how can we best involve our students in shared, collective projects 
that offer at least one less lonely, less overwhelming way for students to 
seek relevance for themselves? 

We can't imagine why anyone would choose teaching as a profession 
unless he or she had a notion that educating people is somehow involved 
in making better neighborhoods, better communities, a better world. 
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Yet, if educators everywhere are teaching and conducting research to- 
ward the understanding and remaking of culture and society, why are 
our culture and society so chronically unhealthy? Why are our children 
inheriting a desperately polluted planet, an outrageously unbalanced 
global economy, dramatically intensified racism, sexism, homophobia, 
urban squalor, a booming prison industry, mass media aimed at dulling 
preadolescent intellects, elected officials who have decided that it is more 
cost effective to allow a rise in poverty and homelessness than to make a 
commitment to schools and training and long-range socioeconomic jus- 
tice? What are the crucial differences between what we think we are 
doing in higher education and what we really are and are not doing? 
Are we creating anything of value? Value to whom? Do we make things? 
For whom? Do we make things happen? Do we prevent things from 
happening? Do we know what we're doing? 

Are these the right questions? 



Mark : 2 

Our last conversation about structuring the book as a gathering of e-mail in 
which we “come clean” about “real life” as composition teachers has made me 
think about what’s at stake in such an effort. So many of my students, here at 
John Jay College [of Criminal Justice, City University of New York], come from 
housing projects, high-crime neighborhoods, treeless, glass-littered streets 
without lights, without security; some students come from sections of New 
York City in which they will have seen the commission of a major crime on 
their way to school. Some have been victimized before they’ve gotten to the 
subway. Many have told me about home lives that seem even more hostile 
than the streets. Quite a few have spent years waiting (or not waiting) for a 
parent or brother or sister to be released from prison. Too many (one is too 
many) have had to be called upon to identify the body of a loved one who had 
been murdered. 

On the flip side, a number of John Jay College students are in Law Enforce- 
ment (Police, Corrections, Armed Security). They often come to school having 
just gotten off a shift. Many of them tell stories of having to break up brutal 
knife fights; investigate a murder; discover an abandoned infant in a 
dumpster; arrest someone and walk, with the perpetrator, through a throng of 
people who may be furious, in general, with anyone in law enforcement; to 
arrest children caught with narcotics and/or weapons, sometimes finding the 
syringe still dangling from a twelve-year-old arm. 

Those who have made it through these preposterous situations and have 
come to college now face unbearable hikes in tuition and fees at this public 
university. They see their education — their hopes and idealism (tenacious 
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though such idealism must be) kicked out from under them by a governor and 
mayor who, in a staggering lack of vision, have determined that the City 
University will work better if the poor cannot afford to attend. Those who do 
attend must borrow sums of money they cannot hope to repay if they remain 
in a city whose political and social economy precludes their finding sufficiently 
gainful employment (let alone in a nation whose leaders are debating whether 
to raise the ridiculously low minimum wage a few cents!). 3 All the odds seem 
stacked against these students. 

But maybe I’m being overly dramatic? Maybe all students face stacked odds 
in these times. What kinds of odds were (and are) stacked against us? And 
what about students and teachers whose lives have been relatively comfort- 
able? You know, the ones that Jim Berlin used to worry about telling that they 
aren’t headed for the good life, the ones who are so comfortable, as Steve 
North and Cy Knoblauch noted in Composition and Resistance, that it is 
potentially absurd to see them as suffering (125). bell hooks says, “When 
education is the practice of freedom, students are not the only ones who are 
asked to share, to confess. Engaged pedagogy does not seek simply to 
empower students. Any classroom that employs a holistic model of learning 
will also be a place where teachers grow . . ” (21). Are we growing? You and 
I, our profession, our colleagues, our society? Sometimes I just don’t know. 

Michael 



Michael: 

There are thousands of comfortable students and teachers. They may find our 
work ridiculous. Who knows? But there are thousands and thousands (we’ve 
met so many of them at 4Cs and NCTE and MLA and in our travels) of 
teachers and students who have come to our schools and classrooms in the 
thick of tremendous difficulties. They come to these places to find something, 
to do something, to form communities, sometimes to escape their communi- 
ties. 

Your students must find ways to survive the streets of New York City; mine 
must overcome what they tell me about the boredom, alcoholism, violence, 
and hopelessness of small town, rust-belt living. In the ten years I have been 
teaching here in Western Pennsylvania, I have noticed a distinct difference in 
my students. Whereas they used to talk about the future in terms of “having it 
all,” more and more often students begin such discussions by saying, “Well, 
when I graduate, if I can get a job, I will. . . .’’These students carry the hopes 
and dreams of their families with them, both as sources of strength and 
pressure. We can learn a lot about bravery and survival from our students. 
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Every day, our students come in off the streets or come out from the 
relative safety of their homes. They may leave their kids for a day or 
take time out from their jobs so that they can be in our classes. And what 
do they do in those classes? They compose writings from the raw mate- 
rials of their lives. They examine their lives in ways that may be uncom- 
fortable. They consider the lives and works of others in the context of 
the experiences that have shaped their own thoughts and actions. We're 
asking them to put their lives, the way they live their lives, the way they 
interact with others, into print so that it is available for community dis- 
cussion and critique — and also for evaluation. And even if we do not 
ask for this, this is, nonetheless, precisely what happens. 



Michael: 

I have been reading a book entitled Schools, Violence, and Society, a 1996 
collection of essays by educators about the complexity of the issue of vio- 
lence, the effects of violence, drugs, and gangs on the school, and educa- 
tional programs for countering the growth of violence in our culture. As I read 
this book, I am once again discouraged by the number of violent incidents in 
schools: 

Seventy-five percent of all students surveyed reported seeing or hearing 
about racially or religiously motivated confrontations on a regular basis, 
up from 57 percent in the 1990 Lou Harris survey. This trend is particu- 
larly disturbing in light of the fact that America is becoming more, not 
less pluralistic. (Futrell 11) 

The suicide rate among teens has quadrupled in the last decade. 
(Derkson and Strasburger 67) 

Homicide is the twelfth leading cause of death in America, the second 
leading cause of death for teenagers and young adults, and the leading 
cause of death for African-American teenagers and young adults fifteen 
to thirty-four. More than twenty thousand people die each year from 
homicide, hundreds of thousands are injured by assault, millions are 
fearful of the risks and potential destruction of intentional injury. 
(Prothrow-Smith and Quaday 153) 

And reporting from a Lou Harris study, Jennifer C. Friday reveals this statistic: 

... 62 percent of central city young people reported that they could get 
a gun, compared with 58 percent of suburban and 56 percent of small- 
town and rural students. Seventeen percent of students in the central 
city schools carried a handgun in the past thirty days, compared with 15 
percent of suburban students. (25) 
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An army of children from all corners of the United States. 

Although the educators in this book are writing mostly about grade and high 
school experience, our students were, in many instances, these students just 
one year earlier. Why on earth would we suppose that the impulses toward, 
and the scars of, violence go away so quickly, so easily? 

I am at this minute remembering an IUP student from several years ago who 
told me that he carried a handgun wherever he went, even to class— I also 
remember that he was having real tension with an ex-girlfriend in the same 
class. Knowing what I know now, I think I would take steps to get him out of 
my room. 

Mark 



Mark; 

How did you respond to that student telling you he carried a gun? What 
should you have done? A number of my students are police officers, and, 
strange as it may sound, I’m more or less used to a proportion of my students 
being well armed! But I suppose if a civilian student were to tell me what he 
told you, I’d want to at least tell him that if he is carrying a weapon, he is 
endangering others who are under my supervision (not to mention endanger- 
ing me, as well), and that I feel responsible for the safety of those others. For 
that reason, if not also for legal reasons (if the weapon is concealed and/or 
unlicensed, he is obviously breaking the law), I cannot keep his gun a secret. 

My 101 students came up with a sentence with which they would all begin an 
in-class writing: “What’s wrong with this picture?” They wrote for nearly 25 
minutes and didn’t want to stop. They will have a chance to work further on 
this piece over the weekend and have agreed that it will be a major paper of 
the semester. And I have to tell you, this worries me. It’s nothing new to fret 
over having to grade my students’ writing. But the things they wrote about, so 
far, make me feel particularly reluctant. One student wrote; 

What’s wrong with this picture? An eighteen year old kid comes home to 
find his mother totally drunk, as usual. His little sister has most of her 
clothes off with her boyfriend who is older and bigger than the eighteen 
year old so what can he say? The father? Well he’s no place, nobody 
knows where he is or if he is dead. The eighteen year old finds a pile of 
dirty dishes and empty bottles and the baby brother is crawling around 
in garbage. So the eighteen year old picks up the baby and puts him in 
his chair while he starts to clean up the kitchen and make dinner. 
Nobody’s going to eat anyway. The eighteen year old will be too tired to 
study again and he won’t have time to write his paper for the only class 
he thinks he can do good in. What’s wrong with this picture? 4 
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Michael: 

Your last posting is heartbreaking. But your student has been able to write 
about his life, to you, for himself. You cannot underestimate either the signifi- 
cance or the value of this. More and more it seems that much of what we do — 
or ought to do — as composition teachers is to create respectful spaces for 
students to tell others who they are. In “My Trouble Is My English”: Asian 
Students and the American Dream , Danling Fu writes of four immigrant 
students: “These four youngsters have many stories to tell, but they have few 
chances to tell their stories in their school experiences. As a result, they 
remain strange to others and sometimes even to themselves” (17). I can think 
of no greater reason to take or teach a composition class than to go about the 
process of composing in order to become less strange to one’s self and 
others. 5 You know how I bristle when I hear educators refer to composition as 
a “service course” for the university. I think that composition courses should 
first be designed to serve our students by helping them to address the 
important epistemological, political, and cultural needs of their and our day — 
as you have begun to do in the class activity you just described to me. This is, 
secondarily, the greatest service we can perform for the college or university. 

Michael, your student’s piece shows how economics impact on our students’ 
composing and creating. That is worth getting at with him and the other 
students in our classrooms. That is knowledge that might allow us to come to 
terms with the lives we lead. As a teacher of writing, I know you know the 
value of coming to terms — it is no less than the wresting of some sort of 
control back— from what or whom? Perhaps the very forces and structures 
that make us strange to ourselves. Perhaps the very people who benefit from 
our remaining strange even to ourselves — a place from which no useful sense 
of agency will emerge. I think I know why — or at least am realizing why in a 
new and restored sense as I write this letter to you — one reason I am so 
unnerved by the sense of remaining strange. As long as we remain strange, 
we are also estranged from the strength we need to act in uncomfortable 
circumstances, the possibility of composing— a frightening thought. As long as 
we remain strange to ourselves and to others, we remain incapable of forming 
the kinds of intimacy that can make a social whole possible. The fact is that 
even though your student has so poignantly written about what is wrong with 
this picture, your letter has created a stunning portrait of what is right— he is in 
your class and he is offering a truth of his life for investigation. Can he see the 
potential in this? Does it mean anything to him? I guess so because he is, 
despite the odds, in your class. 

Now I do not propose to say that your student’s life problems are solved by 
the act of writing a piece entitled “What’s Wrong with This Picture?” What I am 
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saying is that in the act of composing this piece, your student is making a 
space for sharing his difficult situation so that students and you can help him 
see how it and he are not strange, but all-too-common and connected to 
larger social realities. Perhaps these connections are worthy of group study in 
hopes of making some kind of common understanding, some sense of 
common pain and purpose, some sort of peace, however momentary these 
things often are. 

Mark 



Who are these people whose writings are the most vivid cultural stud- 
ies texts we know? They are someone's child, someone's mother or fa- 
ther, sister, brother, lover, baby-sitter, friend, stranger. Strangers — trying 
not to be strange. And we're trying to figure out how not to be so strange 
to them. It's strange to write something to strangers hoping that writing 
can change that. We are asking our students to write something that will 
change them and to change readers they may not, in theory, ever know. 
Hardly anything changes, yet we've been promising change. We read 
books for change. We call for change, demand change, plead for change. 
We ask strangers to consider changing everything. We ask strangers to 
say something to change our minds. Robert Kelly writes, "Wood /of 
change/to range/me/through" (222). He's longing to change a lifetime 
by saying so. But he recognizes that the wood of change, the material of 
change is the size of a lifetime. That is, if we want to change the world, 
it's a lifetime project that begins now. No one can afford to pretend to be 
outside the range of the project. 

Can we say that our pedagogies are not about expressivist writing or 
about entrance to the academy but about learning how to live? 

During the winter of 1993-94, with a couple of feet of snow on the 
ground, Michael stepped out of his Brooklyn, New York, apartment and 
began the walk to the subway. His new upstairs neighbor, with whom 
he had spoken only once, leaned out her window into the icy air and 
called, "Have a good teach!" She had a great big smile as though she 
were pleased that, like postal workers, college professors deliver regard- 
less of the weather. The handful of students who made it to John Jay 
College in Manhattan that day all seemed proud of their own arrival 
and genuinely pleased to be able to gather in a close circle to present 
their work or to discuss Sophocles and the question of justice. 
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Mark: 

As I looked around at those dozen or so students, each with a bit of writing 
about Oedipus or about laws that govern us whether or not we ever under- 
stand them, I felt deeply satisfied that they had done the hardest work of all: 
they’d come together (one from her shift as an undercover narcotics officer, 
another from one of the most disadvantaged housing projects in the city, and 
another from dropping her two-year-old daughter off at day care fifty-some- 
odd blocks away) for a couple of hours to listen to each other and to take and 
give pleasure in their learning. Maybe this is painfully corny to say, but I was 
moved. 

Michael 



We intend Letters for the Living as the opening of a window. An occa- 
sion to write, to look outside, to peek inside, to call out to our neighbors 
and friends and, sure, to call out to those with whom we do not agree. 



Michael: 

The other day, I asked my forty-seven Humanities Literature students what we 
had learned in this class. They said things like, “we’re learning how to read,” 
“we’re learning how to talk in a large group,” “we’re learning how to write and 
share journals,” “we’re making friends,” “we’re learning about our world and 
American society” — in other words, everything they said had more to do with 
what they were doing and experiencing than with what they were studying. 

Mark 



What is it that brings us and our students back to the classroom every 
day? Many things, but none more important than two: violence and 
peace. In at least one important sense, we come to find — and to make — 
peace with ourselves, with others, with a troubled world. 

At a fraternity house at Indiana University of Pennsylvania, where 
Mark teaches, a twenty-one-year-old fraternity brother "came home 
shortly before 3 a.m. . . . after a night of drinking" (Roddy A-l). He went 
to the refrigerator to get a sandwich he had placed there the night be- 
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fore. The sandwich was gone. The student produced a 9mm pistol and 
started to wave it around at the fraternity brothers who were still awake. 
He then turned to a target tacked to a wall, a silhouette of a human 
being. He shot the pistol. The bullet went through the wall and struck 
his sleeping roommate. When the student realized what he had done, 
he became distraught, put the gun to his own head, and killed himself. 
After sending the wounded roommate to the hospital, the police ob- 
tained a search warrant and removed eight more guns, including rifles, 
from the frat house. 

This dead young man, too, was someone's student, not to mention 
someone's son or brother. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette reported the incident as an accidental shoot- 
ing and suicide. It looked no farther for the sources of this episode: alco- 
hol abuse on the IUP campus (not to mention other college campuses), a 
violent society, the stockpiling of weapons by any number of "ordinary" 
people in any number of "safe" places, a general belief that words will 
not do when we have been wronged. 

One more story — a brief one — on the flip side. Michael's students are 
mostly from urban, city neighborhoods in the Bronx, Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan, Queens, and Staten Island. One student, Diane, lives in one of 
the most notorious housing projects in the Bronx, a place where there 
aren't just daily shootings and other violent crimes, there are regular 
arsons, kidnappings, and, as Diane has described, literally dozens of 
small children, five to ten years old, who spend their entire days out- 
doors, wandering around unsupervised, not in school, hanging out with 
crack dealers, prostitutes, and gunrunners. What is incredible is that, 
after her day of classes at John Jay College, Diane goes home and spends 
her evenings tutoring the kids in the project. She is teaching them how 
to read and write because, as she says, "They know the public school is 
a dangerous place, and they're not going to go." Why does she do this 
three nights a week from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m.? Because, she says, she is 
"sick of watching us all die or get sick or be totally lost in society." This 
young woman is eighteen years old, lives with her sisters and mother, 
and is a fine student in her own right. She is working for peace as hard 
as anyone we know. 

In the face of such occurrences, we believe that we have no choice but 
to "dwell" in the problems, and, where possible, in the small triumphs; 
that is, to work with students to begin, at the very least, to recognize the 
complexity of the problems and some possible solutions, and to treat 
them — the students and the issues — seriously, respectfully, and with the 
kind of depth they deserve. 

We try to make peace with the upheavals of the political world, the 
social environment, the ecology. Or we resist even the idea of making 
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peace with forces that, if they are not challenged and changed, threaten 
lives. The classroom is one important place to go to get past what has 
been done to us — and what we have done to others. It is the place where 
we can do work that adds needed things to our lives. Or at least it is the 
place where we can examine all of the above as a community of thinkers 
and writers. 

In her book, The Peaceable Classroom, Mary Rose O'Reilley recalls hear- 
ing a question over twenty years ago that has preoccupied her ever since: 
"Is it possible to teach English so that people stop killing each other?" 
(9). It is difficult for us to hear this question without at once perceiving 
its innocence and its desperation. As a species, human beings seem de- 
termined to self-destruct. We have exploited resources to the point of 
exhausting them. The West celebrates the expansion of our special brand 
of economics into the far reaches of the world, ignoring the obvious con- 
sequence that these resources will now disappear even more rapidly 
under such systems of marketing and consumption. Cynicism thrives 
among loosely formed communities whose basis for connection is tensely 
balanced fears of sudden death by violence and monstrous neglect by 
the rest of society. We read within the pages of countless magazines and 
periodicals the same heart-stopping, mind-numbing news that sells the 
major newspapers: more and more women will be sexually assaulted 
by the time they are in their early twenties; in the new millennium, the 
world's population will increase so rapidly that our planet's ability to 
support all its occupants could be in question (McKibben 32-35); we 
click on our morning news to learn that young children are committing 
increasingly violent crimes against both adults and other children; we 
learn that the odds for any of us to become victims of violent crime are 
continually on the rise; extremists protest against a federal government 
by blowing up a government building and hundreds of innocent hu- 
man beings; someone bombs a passenger jet; someone bombs people 
enjoying music at the Olympics; social scientists speculate on television's 
influential role in such extremism as statisticians accumulate data about 
how many hours of television average Americans will have watched by 
age sixty-five — how many murders and assaults we will have "wit- 
nessed," how much despair we will have absorbed from news stories, 
movies, melodramas, commercials, and a variety of "specials"; every 
day in cities throughout the nation, cops go into public elementary and 
secondary schools and confiscate guns — sometimes discovering assault 
weapons in the hands and lockers of children not old enough to be al- 
lowed on amusement park rides without an adult; we overhear young 
college students bragging about their weekend dates including unpro- 
tected sex with partners they scarcely know; we get to watch made-for- 
TV movies about every alleged commission of a crime by someone made 
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even more notorious by the news media; and we can expect to see the 
nooks and crannies of everyday life exposed for our viewing appetites 
as more and more private citizens set up video-surveillance cameras 
whose tapes are bought up like potato chips and beer by network and 
cable stations who then show us who we are when we think no one is 
watching. We discover that someone is always watching. Before long, it 
no longer matters that anyone is watching because everyone is watch- 
ing and no one is noticing. 

This is not the only way to see things. And it can hardly be what we'd 
want to suggest is the necessary condition of our lives. But while these 
things are happening, while whole nations of the Earth suffer famine, 
war, religious persecution, air, land, and water pollution, the tradition of 
sending children to school to get educated prevails. And so, as always, 
educators gather to wonder what we are to do, how we are to contribute 
to well-being, to peace, to human competence in at least the basics of 
tolerance, community, and the care of our planet and our children. 

In striving to understand our students and the ways we educate and 
the ways our students learn, we simply cannot ignore the fact that the 
world is not in good health: economics, job prospects, social relation- 
ships are as strained as ever. More and more people are ignorant of events 
in the world because despite the availability of incredible sources of in- 
formation, we have no way to process it all. 

Even more dramatic is the fact that there may not be much we can do 
to help make our students safe or to help them keep themselves and 
their loved ones well and safe. While education may reach its hands 
into the lives of students, those same students are designing their fu- 
tures fast and furiously, and to a great extent we may be outside of their 
designs — however much we may or may not like it. Philip Abbot notes, 
"[t]he fact that we can even imagine what a world composed only of 
penitentiaries and factories would be like indicates a possible future" 
(169). 

It may be even darker than this. Mary Rose O'Reilley writes. 

As we try to center and recompose ourselves and our students, I 
think we teachers are in a race with death for the future of human 
kind. On the one hand, we are learning that all of us are knit to- 
gether in a web of connections. We are seeing that community-build- 
ing, group problem solving, and the fostering of mutual 
interdependence are central to our task as liberal arts teachers and 
vital to a positive vision of the future. At the same time, lethal forces 
are on the loose. (138) 

What about education? What of other possible futures? We don't live 
in our classrooms, yet we are alive in them. We spend hours upon hours 
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in them, planning for them, redesigning the spaces and times in which 
we will use them. Are we spending this time well? Are we well — 
healthy — while we are spending this time? 



Mark: 

Right outside my office window, yesterday, a big fight — knife and all. The steel 
grating across the glass obscured very little of this “exchange.” It was a 
woman, maybe 17 or 18 years old, and another older woman, maybe in her 
30s. The younger woman had the knife and kept saying, “You don’t fuck with 
me no more you muthafucka, you keep your ass away from me!” I couldn’t 
hear anything the other woman was saying. The younger one was waving the 
knife in a wide arc in front of her, and the older woman was evidently trying to 
smooth-talk her. She obviously wasn’t going to turn her back on the knife. 
There were people gathering and yelling and hooting. I made a quick call to 
the cops — though I knew they’d be nearby anyway (we are, after all, the 
College of Criminal Justice). Moments later, a cop showed up and then 
another. Soon, there were half a dozen cops. I was sitting at my desk, trying to 
read a thesis proposal on Emile Zola, but having a hard time, as you might 
imagine. As I watched the scene outside, the young woman spotted me 
watching. She kicked at the window grating (recall that my office is slightly 
below street level) and screamed something I couldn’t understand; her face 
was so full of rage, I actually felt shocked. Then, the cops hauled both of them 
away. 

Of course, this stuff happens all the time in New York City— I guess in any city. 
But the face of that young woman has stayed with me, her anger, her absolute 
disgust with the intrusion of my attention. 

Michael 



There is more violence — and more kinds of it — out there than almost 
any of us are able to comprehend. What should we say about the vio- 
lence? Is it relevant to our work as composition teachers? Is that a rhe- 
torical question? 

We say no; it's a question worth asking and trying to answer. What is 
the relevance, the role of violence in the work of teaching? No, we are 
not advocating innovations in corporal punishment! But our students 
have taught us many things about the kinds of violence that have, to 
varying extents, framed their lives. They have prompted us to examine 
our own lives, and we find that violence has been a factor for each of us 
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as well. As composition teachers, we cannot pretend that violence is 
irrelevant to the work and lives of our students, just as we cannot and 
would not pretend it is irrelevant to our own lives and work. In trying 
to find ways to allow for examinations of violence as a significant part 
of the common knowledge, the danger for teachers is that we are prob- 
ably not prepared for what arises from such considerations. 

And what arises? Questions. Our students wonder what's being done 
to keep them safe. They wonder how much safety is even possible. They 
ask what they can do, what we are doing, what they should pay atten- 
tion to, and if there is something to work toward in the future. We need 
to say something to them. To tell them new things are coming and that 
we will work together to be able to understand what they are. They are 
telling us that they already know things. Or we are telling them that we 
already know things, or we are forgetting something. We will have to 
write it down. Write it down. Things are happening, and we cannot write 
them down fast enough or well enough. Everyone is writing something 
down, and we had better figure out what it is supposed to mean. 



Mark: 

Tonight, I’m thinking about how important our teachers have been to us. I’m 
thinking this, because I’m reading Don [Byrd’s] The Poetics of the Common 
Knowledge. I’m thinking about how important Don has been to us both and 
about how much I am moved by his book. He writes, “I am interested in 
beings who cause themselves, define themselves, and enclose themselves in 
their radical uniqueness. I am interested in how they may be understood as 
acting not from their theories— that is, generalities about their possible formal 
condition — but from their singularities.” This is the provocation we have always 
sought from Don. “. . . acts of living . . . are insistently and beautifully singular” 
(2). 

I think we are writing Letters for the Living because we genuinely appreciate 
the singularity of every one of our students — or at least we try to. This, I think, 
has been the sustaining fact of what we do and who we are as teachers, 
friends, fathers, partners to our partners. 

Michael 



Michael: 

Your posting reminds me of one of our conversations about “utopia” — and 
about the need to dream toward a life — a community of lives — that can sustain 
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(and enjoy) a healthy culture. More and more I want to make this book a real 
link between everyday life and the work of teaching, especially teaching 
writing. With Composition and Resistance, we were trying to make a book that 
would be evidence of the work of composing among a group of writing 
teachers who are also writers. I want Letters for the Living to be an example of 
how an ongoing dialogue about our work as writing teachers has also always 
been a dialogue about the composition(s) of our lives — even if those lives 
have been laced with trials and tribulations. Especially if there have been trials 
and tribulations! Proust said, “It is our moments of suffering that outline our 
books and the intervals of respite that write them” (1022). Maybe we’ve 
forgotten about the idea of “respite,” but we damn sure have been outlining 
our work with our griefs!! 

Mark 



One reason we love working in composition is that we have learned — 
or been taught — to understand the term "composition" as broadly and 
imaginatively as possible. Composing is a living process, and it is the 
living qualities of composition that we value most — the lives of the com- 
posers. 

Gertrude Stein wrote, 

The composition is the thing seen by every one living in the living 
they are doing, they are the composing of the composition that at 
the time they are living is the composition of the time in which they 
are living. It is that that makes living a thing they are doing. Noth- 
ing else is different, of that almost anyone can be certain. . . . (516) 

We compose and we are the composing. Then why haven't teachers 
across the profession used the word "composition" in more "living" 
ways? Why do some of us decide in advance of the composition class, 
before Monday morning, before any single student's composing, which 
compositions are permissible and which are not; which are possible and 
which are not? Why do some of us limit the forms of the living at this 
time in human history? 

In Letters for the Living, we choose to invoke the word "composing" as 
comprehensively as we can: to make, craft, build, write, organize, soothe, 
comfort, pull together. Students in our composition classes can mean- 
ingfully make essays and demonstrate academically acceptable prose, 
but they can as meaningfully make fictions, poetry, and talk. James Ber- 
lin suggested we can act from a confluence of poetics and rhetoric. We 
can recognize the social function — and functioning — of the imagination. 
We can observe the collapsing of the personal and social realms of our 
compositions as we make visions and plans for better ways of living, as 
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we look and work for political inspiration. "Let's all be poets/' Mary 
Rose O'Reilley writes. "Let's make this so much a part of our self-defini- 
tion that nobody stands out, nobody has to be asked, 'who do you think 
you are?"' (89). And we can make our classrooms the places where, fol- 
lowing the lead of Geneva Smitherman's writings, languages meet and 
people talk; places where people create the unique, places where people, 
in their uniqueness, may work together to examine differences and to 
explore common ground. As poet Vicente Huidobro writes, 

Es preciso crear la luz y el sueno 
En el hueco de la mano 
(We have to create light and dreams 
In the palm of the hand) (202/203) 

But we are almost out of time — class is almost over, the curriculum 
spent, the year ended, the country bankrupt, the culture spoiled, the 
world ruined. Most of the students we teach face abuse every day — as 
we write — as you read: but they are not dead yet — and neither are we. 
There is light and there are dreams still to be realized. 

Twenty years ago, Molefi Kete Asante called for an "aggressive be- 
ginning," for using the power in our heads, hearts, and hands, our com- 
positions: "Language is the instrument of conveyance of attitudes and 
perceptions, and these symbols must play havoc with symbolic struc- 
ture'" (56). Havoc to disrupt the ways in which people with power hurt 
people without power: it's that simple and that complex. And it's get- 
ting that late. 



To: Our children: Daina and Cory Blitz and Roland Hurlbert 
Re: Dreams 

Dear Daina, Cory, and Roland: 

It feels strange and exhilarating to write an e-mail letter into the future. That’s 
what this is. Not much different from the traditional, mysterious envelope that 
appears at the reading of a will. The heirs open the letter with shaky hands to 
read what the dearly departed has left them in words composed by the living 
hands now folded in repose. Well, this is less melodramatic. Of course you 
don’t have e-mail accounts (yet!), but composing this in the medium of 
programmable light, imprinting it onto a chip that will bear this ghostly mes- 
sage for as long as such chips are readable — that’s one of the strange parts. 
You’ll find this one day — not as an electronic message, but as a printed page 
in a book whose raw materials are friendship, a pair of teaching and writing 
careers, the lives we have lived, and many thousands of electronic letters your 
fathers have exchanged over the years. 
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Writing into the future. And teaching for a future. Maybe these seem like the 
phrases of people who are nearing a milestone of years. At the moment, your 
dads are still looking forward to many years of doing what we do, of enjoying 
our children and watching you make your tracks. But between the two of us, 
we’ve also logged nearly forty years of teaching— junior high to doctoral 
students. We must have learned something. 

In so many ways, you, our children, have been our measures. What we do, 
we do with you in mind. When we have conversations with students and listen 
to stories about their dreams for a life beyond their current circumstances, we 
have had a sense that we are also listening to a conversation we will be 
having with our own kids. At this writing, the sum total of your ages is about 19 
(Daina, you are now 9; Cory, you’re 6; and Roland, you’re 7), around the age 
of our typical college students. When we think about the utopian ideas that 
pass through our hands and before our eyes as we work in higher education, 
we know we are participants in a mystery. What will it take to do something 
tangible, something real that will make their paths even slightly more clear to 
our students? What will it take for us to do the same for you? 

We have a lot of questions for you. Were we right to spend so many hours 
grinding through thousands of pages of writing by people we would know only 
for a few years — all the while not spending those hours listening to you, 
laughing with you, reading with you? Were the hours we spent with you the 
best hours we had in us? Had we spent ourselves in academic work that, too 
often, felt terribly distant from actual teaching and learning? We know you 
watched us work our way through reports and committee work; we felt your 
eyes waiting for the “little bit later” when we’d take a break from editing an 
article or writing commentary on someone’s thesis. Did it seem strange to you 
that other adults would say they were envious of teachers for all our free time 
even as you wondered why we seemed to have almost none? 

What should we do in a world that’s come undone? What stories must we 
teach you? What stories will you tell? What reasonable hope do we have that 
you will survive to tell stories? What world(s) do our teachings reflect? Are any 
of these the right questions? We’re still asking. 

With all our love, 

Your Dads 



Notes 

1. The symposium. Problems of Affirmation in Cultural Theory (P.A.C.T.), 
was sponsored by the Society for Critical Exchange and was held at Case West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, in October 1991. The other participants 
were David Downing, James Sosnoski, Nancy Mack, Richard Ohman, Evan 
Watkins, Elspeth Stuckey, Victor Vitanza, Steven Mailloux, Barbara Beisecker, 
Brian Caraher, Jeanne Colleran, Mary Jean Corbett, James Creech, Laura 
Donaldson, Philip Goldstein, Patricia Harkin, Lila Hanft, Brett Harwood, Ann 
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Lowry, Brian Macaskill, Laura Maruca, Patrick McHugh, Robert Miklitsch, 
Patrick Murphy, Takis Poulakis, James Phelan, Bonnie Shaker, Gary Lee Stonum, 
Jennifer Waters, and Martha Woodmansee. 

2. Throughout Letters for the Living we have included excerpts from our e- 
mail to each other. For the sake of clarity and economy, and for matters of style, 
we have edited the postings where necessary, and we have trimmed the mast- 
heads and closings to include only our first names. 

3. Since the posting of this e-mail, the Federal Minimum Wage has been in- 
creased by 90 cents per hour. Employers may continue to pay teenagers less 
during a "probationary" period. 

4. All students' writings are quoted or paraphrased with their written per- 
mission. We have gone to extraordinary lengths to protect our students' identi- 
ties. None of the names we use for any student in this book is the real one. We have also 
edited the personal facts we report about our students' lives in order to further 
ensure their privacy. Finally, we have edited grammar and spelling as little as 
possible in our students' writing in an attempt to respect and present individual 
voices. 

5. We argue, after Fu, that composing can help us become less strange to 
ourselves and to others. In the poetics of the Russian Formalist Victor Shklovsky, 
"making strange" ( ostranenie ) is a way of discovering the everyday, of making it 
available to critical inquiry. Terence Hawkes writes. 

According to Shklovsky, the essential function of poetic art is to coun- 
teract the process of habituation encouraged by routine everyday 
modes of perception. The aim of poetry is to defamiliarize that with 
which we are overly familiar, to 'creatively deform' the usual, the 
normal, and so to inculcate a new, childlike, non-jaded vision in us. 

The poet thus aims to disrupt 'stock responses', and to generate 
heightened awareness: to restructure our ordinary perception of 're- 
ality', so that we end by seeing the world instead of numbly recog- 
nizing it: or at least so that we end by designing a 'new' reality to 
replace the (no less fictional) one which we have inherited and be- 
come accustomed to (62). 

So, while we make the concept of "becoming less strange to ourselves" 
an important part of our theorizing in this book, we also recognize the 
possibilities of the inverse properties of strangeness. 



Introduction to Part 2 



Michael: 

At the NCTE Annual Convention in Pittsburgh, at the Meade Award panel, I 
talked about Social Issues in the English Classroom. Something I was asked 
haunts me: “What did you leave out of the book? Is there an issue that you 
wished the book addressed that it doesn’t?” 

I said, “Yes, violence.” 

Mark 
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2 Violence 



It sometimes seems to us that there are as many maps of the field of 
composition as there are people writing about composition. Whether by 
James Berlin, Stephen North, C. H. Knoblauch, Lester Faigley, Harriet 
Malinowitz, or Sherrie Gradin, each of these maps offers interesting or 
alternative versions of the rhetorics with which we work. 

The discipline of rhetoric and composition teaches how to value per- 
sonal writing, forms of exposition and argument, and how to regard 
our students' writings as linguistic, rhetorical, and cultural events. The 
maps of composition offer meaningful certainty as we name the kind of 
teachers of composition we want to be. They give us confidence as we 
construct our pedagogies for the imagined subjectivities we hope to af- 
fect and the agency we hope to inspire. 

But what happens when we find ourselves in a classroom experience 
which not only demands that we have paid attention to what we have 
learned from those who chart the profession, but which calls on us to 
improvise? Sometimes, with little or no prompting, students recreate 
disturbing acts of violence in their writings. Our received rhetorical, theo- 
retical, and pedagogical knowledge does not, alone, prepare us for these 
discourses which, to be honest, baffle, disorient, or leave us searching in 
a state where decisive language and action are suspended. But the fact 
is that sometimes when we are in the classroom, the only map of rheto- 
ric and pedagogy that we can make is an anecdotal map in which we 
collect the various stories told to us by our students, a collection we 
share with our friends and colleagues with the idea of creating a deep 
history of shared experiences. This history offers a chance for generat- 
ing deep understandings of what we do, which, in turn, supplies us 
with opportunities for becoming more prepared for our work as teach- 
ers — and as makers of maps. Letters for the Living , then, is one attempt to 
peel away some theoretical abstractions so that we might better under- 
stand the personal and cultural implications of what each student is tell- 
ing us, the uniqueness of each student, of each life. No one encounters 
violence or peace in general. The experience of each is always unique. 

In making Letters for the Living , we drew a good deal of inspiration 
from a particular few teachers — some we know well and personally, some 
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we know "only" through their books, their talks, their visible effects on 
the lives of their students and their colleagues. One such writer is Mary 
Rose O'Reilley, whose book The Peaceable Classroom offers an absolutely 
living perspective on what can and must be done in classrooms and 
schools if we are to provide an education that has anything to do with 
peace and freedom. Perhaps some readers will see that aim as too lofty, 
or even unrelated to the business of teaching composition. We would 
disagree. Encouraged by O'Reilley' s courageous book, we are arguing 
that to ignore violence as a reality in the lives of our students and our- 
selves, to see peace and freedom as irrelevant goals of education, is to 
invite a living death into our classrooms, to encourage an insensitivity 
to living in the culture and a numbness to death. 

Mary Rose O'Reilley writes: 

Most academic brutalization is more subtle than the cases of corpo- 
ral punishment most of us have come across from time to time. . . . 

By being insulted, bullied, and turned into objects, young people 
learn to insult, bully, and turn others into objects. These actions con- 
tain the seeds of violence. It follows, therefore, that the first step in 
teaching peace is to examine the ways in which we are already teach- 
ing conflict. 

It works. Punishment works. Violence works, at least in the short 
term. I guess that's why we keep doing it. It's easy, too, and takes 
little thought. "It's the only thing they understand." . . . 

Violence is easy. Nonviolence, by contrast, takes all we have and 
costs not less than everything. (31) 

Nonviolence costs everything, and violence costs everything. How 
spent a culture are we? 

We need a vision of what is possible, and we must also face what is 
before us in our everyday line of sight. Our students bring incredibly 
complicated lives to our classrooms. So do teachers. Students bring their 
trials and successes, their desperation, their fatigue, their boredom, their 
excitement, their expectations for a change in the way things are. And 
so do teachers. Our students offer us, at every turn, a resiliency in a 
culture that may not, for them, offer much hope of a vision beyond tele- 
vision or state-sponsored lotteries. And we offer — or our role as educa- 
tors promises — alternatives. Or do we? Where can we begin? 

One place might be in ideas of community. We have attempted, as 
often as possible, to involve our students in projects that entail commu- 
nity effort among participants. In some cases, these collaborations (small 
and large) must find ways of connecting with other communities within 
and outside the classroom. The point for us, here, is to work toward an 
environment in which participants are designing and constructing 
things — in writing and in other kinds of actions — which can point up 
alternatives to a world in which everything feels used up or hopeless or 
unhealthy. 
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When composition teachers listen, they hear things. When we read, 
we find things. What do we do with what we hear and find? Do we turn 
a deaf ear? Do we look the other way or look only at sentences and 
paragraphs and style and form? Do we remind students of the end-of- 
term writing exam? Do we tell them how sorry we are when we hear 
that they have been victimized in any one of a hundred ways, but that 
they and we have other obligations? Do we remind ourselves how diffi- 
cult it is to deal with their problems and so find a way to get them to 
keep their problems to themselves? 

What kind of madness is this? You may be outraged to think any- 
body would treat students in this way, but we all know teachers and 
others that do. Composition teachers have figured out ways to make 
just about any form of writing relevant in the composition classroom, 
but what happens when some of that writing takes up issues, questions, 
confessions and confusions for which few composition teachers are pre- 
pared? What can we do when we discover that a pedagogy of exposi- 
tory writing means people are going to expose things about their 
lives — and about ours, as well? Haven't teachers throughout the hu- 
manities taught, all through the years, that good writing touches people, 
that it hits nerves and moves people? What happens when our students 
touch us, hit our nerves, move us with writings and conversations about 
themselves, whether or not they contain a capital "I"? These are not 
questions for which we find easy answers, but they are the questions for 
which we must have answers. 



Michael: 

It’s the third day of the semester. I just met with my Composition class for the 
second time. Today we discussed the major class assignment for the first half 
of the semester, their individually written books (the first day of class, after 
going over the syllabus and having the students introduce themselves to each 
other, I asked them to examine and discuss a sample of books from last 
semester’s students and come prepared today to talk about, however tenta- 
tively, book projects they might take on.)* 

Today, as the class sat in a circle, reporting on their ideas, one student said 
she wanted to write her book about the physical abuse of women by their 
boyfriends. She had looked at the kinds of personal issues raised in some of 



*We discuss our book assignments in detail in Part 5. 
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last semester’s books and was clearly moved. She said her boyfriend had 
beaten her up so badly she had had to be hospitalized. He was arrested and 
spent time in jail. She said she wanted to write this book for other women 
because, as she put it, no one should have to suffer what she had. I noticed 
that many of the women in the class were nodding their heads. 

I told the student that she could, if she wanted, change her topic at a later 
date if she found that writing it or sharing it with the class proved to be too 
painful for her. I also told her that, in the interest of discretion, she should 
probably change the names, time, and setting of the attacks. I even suggested 
that she might choose to publish the book anonymously. 

After class this student said she would not change her mind about writing this 
book and that, yes, she would protect the identities of everyone in it and that 
she might even choose anonymous publication. Michael, as she spoke to me I 
noticed her growing more and more shaky. Her face was getting redder, and 
before long she had tears in her eyes. She told me that she would more than 
likely be missing some classes at some point in the semester as she still had 
to go to the hospital to have “another operation.” She also said she would 
bring a doctor’s excuse. 

Mark 



Mark: 

One of John Jay’s students was shot and killed when she ran toward the 
gunshots that killed her boyfriend. He had just been shot by a couple of 
dealers who then saw her and wanted no witnesses. 

Michael 



Michael: 

A student came to my office yesterday. She had, for her first paper, which 
could have been on any topic of her choice, written about how a boyfriend 
used to beat her up, about how he once drove her into the country, stopped 
the car and dragged her into the woods and beat her — how she fell and went 
into a fetal position and how he kept kicking her until she stopped crying — 
picked her up — took her back to his car and started to treat her with “affec- 
tion.” Yesterday, she brought a poem to my office. It was about suicide. I told 
her I didn’t think I could just respond to the poem without acknowledging that it 
seemed like more than a poem. We talked about counseling, to help her with 
what she called her “confusion.” 
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Today she stayed after class to tell me she would be out of class next time 
because she has an “appointment.” 

Mark 



Michael: 

Such a strange morning. 

I went to the Squirrel Hill Barnes & Noble here in Pittsburgh. As I roamed 
around, I suddenly had a mental image of one of my undergraduate classes. 
They were sitting there, looking early morning and innocent in their Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania sweatshirts. They were staring at me as if class 
were about to start. They did not seem to notice that there was blood smeared 
all over them and all over the walls and all over their faces and IUP 
sweatshirts. 

I feel like there were words smeared in blood across the back wall of my 
classroom, but I couldn’t make them out and yet I must make them out if I am 
going to stop the bleeding. I fee| like I’ve got a screw loose for having waking 
images like this and for walking the streets of Squirrel Hill afterwards, shocked 
and sweating. I wonder where I get off trying to save the world. 

Mark 



Mark: 

It sounds like you had a vision, my friend. There may be blood on and in every 
wall, everywhere we look (and more where we fail to look). 

Michael 



Michael: 

I hope that Letters for the Living can be read as a serious attempt to tell a 
fuller story of what happens, of what it means to live and teach composition in 
these times. We teach in a culture thick with pain — and also joy and love. And 
no one has adequately chronicled the day to day of our professional lives. 
There’s so much that the profession needs to talk about and prepare our- 
selves for, to address and redress — and even admit — and so little of it gets 
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taken up. Worse, it probably wouldn’t make sense if it did. How can there be 
so much talk about “professional issues” such as “evaluation” and “authority” 
and, yes, even “grammar,” and so much silence about how our jobs connect 
to the real living we do? Not to mention real grieving. 

The profession is pressed by concerns that sometimes don’t concern me or 
you, I know. I am thinking of the young woman who was killed after witnessing 
her boyfriend’s murder. What does your student’s death mean to your stu- 
dents? to you? to your colleagues? to your teaching? to our profession? How 
does our teaching acknowledge the cruelty of this event and other examples 
of outrageousness in our students’ lives? How does our living and teaching 
respond to this death? 

Mark 



Mark: 

You would be amazed by the number of times my students have reported in 
class that they saw a shooting or beating somewhere in New York on their 
way to class. That they negotiate their ways through real and all-too-physical 
dangers is a testament to the fact that they place real hope in what they do at 
the college. Sometimes I believe their hope is unfounded. Can I do enough for 
them? Can I do the right things for them? 

I know we try hard to figure out what we’re doing, but as we examine aca- 
demic life and our various roles in it, too often I feel like I don’t know what the 
hell I’m doing. Why are there so many books and articles whose authors seem 
to know exactly what to do in any given situation, in any given classroom? I 
don’t know how to use so many of those things any more. Maybe worse, I 
don’t believe most of it — I don’t trust where it’s coming from. 

I do know we could hurt someone. Our students could hurt someone. Maybe 
we are hurting someone. 

Michael 



Michael: 

It would be the height of arrogance for us to say that what we do doesn’t 
matter or effects no change. 

Something important sometimes happens in our classes, and I suspect that 
we have very little to do with it — except that we’ve got the brains to get out of 
the way. 

Mark 
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Mark: 

Last semester, in my English 101 class, my students spent the last 5 weeks of 
the course writing small books on topics they considered inherently “impor- 
tant.” I wasn’t much more directive in making the assignment than that. They 
had to try to find both primary and secondary source material and/or to include 
visuals and some kind of annotated bibliography. Some students chose to 
write about things the popular press say are important: “abortion,” 
“homelessness,” “drug-abuse” and so on. But a few students wrote about very 
personal matters, struggling to make the personally profound into something a 
public would accept as also inherently important. One woman, Celia, wrote 
about how painful it has been to visit her boyfriend in prison on Riker’s Island. 
He’s in his early 20s; she is 19. She gets harassed, grabbed, verbally abused 
by other inmates and by corrections officers. “Once you walk through the first 
gate and it closes. Your in their hands now.” She wrote of having to learn how 
to listen to her boyfriend’s complaints, his fears — particularly disillusioning to 
her because she and her boyfriend have both always been really strong city 
kids. At Riker’s, she wrote, “He’s just a little man who has to worry about being 
raped or beat up. One of the [gang members] wouldn’t even let him use the 
phone when it was his turn.” 

Another student, Gina, wrote about her disillusionment with being the girlfriend 
of a member of the [gang]. For a while, at age 17, she was being driven 
around in a big Mercedes, was given a BMW to drive around town in. She 
didn’t have a license, but she was tooling around Manhattan and the Bronx in 
her Beemer. She said she was also privy to shootings, torture, robbery, ritual 
“sexing in” of female members, and so on. When other female gang members 
began pressuring her to join, she broke up with her boyfriend. A friend of hers 
did join and was “sexed in” by having to have oral sex with ten men and then 
“screw” her “choice” of five of them — all in one night — all unprotected. 

Mark, this is a level of violence most people can scarcely believe when they 
read about it in the newspaper or watch an evening news profile of gang life. 
But it’s going on right here. The young people we teach experience violence 
as a “normal” feature of their social whole — it’s just life on the street. “Harm is 
valued because it produces justice” and then “retributive justice” (Felson and 
Tedeschi 155). But our students also know that this violent “justice” is destroy- 
ing their lives and their society, and when my students speak up about it, they 
do so knowing that they are living a life with a bullet aimed right at them. 

Michael 



Michael: 

Let me tell you about a book I received last semester. It was written by Frank, 
who came to IUP from a small town in east-central Pennsylvania. Frank 
relates how he and a group of neighborhood children became inseparable 
friends. Friends, that is, until one of them, “Greg”, began to act strangely. (I 
should add that Frank knows Greg well enough to know how he thinks. In 
addition, Frank procured permission from the appropriate people to tell this 
story.) At first, Greg became more and more of a loner. Then he broke into the 
O 
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house of one of the group, Jon. He stole Jon’s mother’s credit cards and 
segmented the family’s goldfish with a knife. After the friends all decided that 
Greg was the guilty party, they shunned him. 

The climax of Frank’s book, which I am about to quote at length, is about how 
Greg took revenge on Jon’s family, for the shunning. 

All he had to do was wait. “I hate them,” he thought, and then smiled 
when he thought of what he would soon be doing to them. Greg looked 
at his watch. 10:23 PM. It was time. He took the rubber surgical gloves 
out of his pocket and put them on. “No fingerprints,” he said chuckling. 
He crept around to the back and put his hand on the door knob. The 
latch made a small click, as the handle turned. “It was open, I knew it 
would be,” Greg thought. . . He knew exactly where to walk since he’d 
been in the house a hundred times. He always came this way. He 
opened the door to the kitchen and it creaked, “Shhh,” and walked in. It 
was dark in there, perfect. He listened. Nothing. Greg took off his pants 
and shoes and left them by the door. ‘Til get them on the way out,” he 
thought. He walked toward the stairs in his underwear, stopped for a 
second and realized how funny he looked. He wasn’t wearing any shoes 
or pants, he had on surgical gloves and was carrying a knife. He 
laughed softly to himself and continued toward the steps. He knew what 
steps to skip over to avoid the creaking. He was upstairs now. Jon’s 
door was closed. Greg knew that Jon was a heavy sleeper and probably 
wouldn’t hear the screams of his sisters being raped. Their door was 
open. He thought about the bitch, he hated her. She wouldn’t let him 
swim there after the fish incident. They never proved anything and they 
still blamed him. He hated them for that. “I should have killed the fucking 
cats too,” he thought. Til have my revenge tonight,” Greg whispered 
and tiptoed past Brenda’s room into the girl’s room. They look so pretty 
sleeping. His heart started beating faster. Greg walked over to the bed 
and put his hand on Heather’s back. She was fast asleep. 

“What are you doing in here Greg,” Sue [the other sister woke up and 
saw him] said. She saw the knife and started to scream, “Mom!!!!” 

“Shut up bitch,” Greg started to move towards her. The door flew 
open and Brenda came in. 

“Greg, is that you, what the hell are you doing,” Brenda [the mother] 
said. “Get out of my house. Heather go get Jon up.” 

Greg turned toward her and she saw the knife. 

“Run,” she screamed to her daughters. 

He started to slash, it felt so good, he hated that bitch. She tried to 
protect herself but it was no use. The blade cut her hands, her face. She 
fell, Greg chuckled. He knew he would love this moment. Then he 
remembered Jon. The girls went to wake him up. Jon was stronger than 
him. Greg left Brenda on the floor to die and walked over to Jon’s room. 
Heather was in there trying to wake him up. She saw Greg and the 
blood, she screamed and ran. Greg walked over to Jon’s bed. The idiot 
was still asleep. Greg raised the knife and slashed Jon’s neck. “Good 
night,” he said. Greg knew that he had to catch the girls, they’d tell. He 
ran down stairs and out the front door. They were already half way down 
the block screaming. Greg was scared, He ran. He dropped the knife 
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and ran home. He got to his house and realized he forgot his shoes and 
pants. They’d be coming for him soon. He wanted to panic. His Mom 
was awake and saw he was covered in blood. She knew she had to act 
fast to save her son. “get in the shower,” she said. “Give me your 
clothes,” they were drenched in blood. 

The girls made it to a neighbor’s house and called the police, for 
once they came fast. 

Frank then tells how the girls identified Greg and how the police went to 
Greg’s house and arrested him as his mother tried in vain to protect her son. 
After that: 

Greg was charged with two counts of attempted murder and a list of 
other things. He was charged as an adult. His bail was set at two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars and a hearing date was set. Greg 
would be in an adult jail with adult men. He would pay for his crimes in 
more ways than he knew. 

A search of Greg’s house revealed no additional clues to the crime. 
Several sets of house keys, including ours, and some stolen credit 
cards were recovered. No bloody shirt or underwear. The police didn’t 
worry. They had this kid. They had three witnesses, his pants and 
shoes, the knife, . . . They chuckled when they thought about a fifteen 
year old boy in the state prison. ‘Those big guys in there will take care 
of him in there,” I heard one cop say, Til bet they will line up just to take 
turns baby-sitting him.” This kid deserved what he got. 

Time would heal the Birds’ wounds, both physically and mentally. 
They would be all right. Me, Jon, Jess, and Braden all got together and 
talked about what had happened. We always knew that he had prob- 
lems but none of us ever expected this. It was crazy. We all went our 
separate ways. I left for college, they are all still in high school, and 
Greg, just weird to think that someone who came to your birthday 
parties, slept over at your house, and you called a friend, would ever do 
something like that. It makes me wonder if those nights when my dog 
would start wildly barking at the night, if Greg was outside, lurking in the 
bushes. 

I know what Frank was burning to tell the world: that none of us is truly safe. 
Michael, my students mostly come from rural and small towns, but their work 
suggests that they justifiably do not always feel safe. I don’t mean that we 
should suggest in Letters for the Living that living is, at the end of this millen- 
nium, impossible for everyone. This is no television show. 

Another student who, like Frank, is from a small Pennsylvania town, wrote her 
book about a high school friend whom she calls Lynne. Lynne went to Ocean 
City, Maryland, the summer after her high school graduation for a vacation 
with some of their girlfriends. While there, Lynne was picked up by a guy in a 
nightclub. He raped and murdered her. Near the end of the book, the author 
writes: 

Lynne never expected to live until she was old. In fact, she never 
planned to live to go to college or have a career. When people would 
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ask her what she wanted to do, when she was out of school, she would 
answer them by saying that she didn’t plan to be alive that long. Lynne 
didn’t plan to be alive, in order to have a career at the end of high 
school. Somehow she knew that she was not going to be around. 



Matthew was a student in one of my composition classes. He sat in the back 
of the room with his buddy. They would snicker throughout class for the first 
couple of weeks, making cynical remarks about the project proposals of their 
classmates, choosing the paths of least resistance in their own writings, and 
spending, at most, 10 minutes per short assignment. I’ve got to be truthful; 
these two irritated the crap out of me, especially Matthew. 

One day I asked Matthew if I could speak with him after class about his 
proposal to write a how-to book for opening a bottle of beer. I also said I’d like 
to talk to him about something else, and that perhaps his friend should wait 
outside the room. Matthew said, “I don’t care. He can hear — whatever.” It 
occurred to me to let them both know, at the same time, how irritating their 
behavior was in the class, and I told them so. As I recall, I said something like, 
“Are you guys aware that after nearly everything anyone in the room says, 
one or both of you start giggling and talking audibly, distracting the rest of us 
and showing your colleagues real disrespect?” All I remember is that Matthew 
said, “Really?” and his pal said, “Other people do it, too.” Matthew said, “Are 
you saying that this is going to affect our grades?” I said, “It is very likely it will, 
yes.” Matthew said, “OK, then, we’ll stop.” 

Anyway, Matthew put off doing his book until only a few days before it was 
due. He came to me to say he realized he had been wasting his time and 
mine, and that if I would read it seriously, without prejudice, he’d like to try to 
write a book on an “actual topic,” as he put it. I told to him to go ahead. 

His book was less than half the required 1 0-page length and contained only 
writing (which is allowed, but most students include some sort of graphics, 
photos, appendixes, lyrics, something extra). It was entitled, A Light at the End 
of a Long Dark Tunnel: A View of Society Through a Young Professional. I was 
thinking that the title promised far more than a few pages could deliver. 
Perhaps I was wrong. 

Again, bear in mind that the assignment was, like so many of your own, to 
write a booklet about something the student considers “important” for his or 
her readers to know about. In his introduction, Matthew writes: 

I am eighteen years old and have seen things in my life most adults will 
never see, with the exception of TV. I began volunteering for an ambu- 
lance corps when I was fourteen years old. . . 



Mark 



Mark: 
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These stories are a recollection of how I have seen some of the 
worst of society. However, I can not say I wasn’t one of them. 

Matthew goes on to tell about a few emergency cases he handled. Toward the 
end of the book, he writes this account: 

During my short non-paid career, I’ve seen some pretty violent scenes. 
None were as bad as one [particular] night. It had been a quiet Saturday 
night and my regular crew chief and driver bailed out to go partying. 
Fortunately the two best looking women in my corps weren’t doing 
anything so they filled in. At around eleven o’clock that night we were 
about to log off with the city EMS when they called us. (It is very 
common for city EMS to call volunteers for extra calls that are back- 
logged). It was a call for a rape victim at the [Motel] on [the Blvd.] near 
[the] Airport. En route we were given the room number and when we 
arrived we discovered we were the only medical crew. There were a lot 
of cops there. Nothing could have prepared me for what happened next. 
My partners, [B] and [L], went in first, the last thing a rape victim wants 
to see is a man. [B] immediately started talking to the young woman 
sitting on the bed crying. There was blood all over the bed and floor 
leading to the bathroom. When a cop finally spoke all she could say 
was, 

“She’s not the victim.” 

[B] asked where she was and the cop pointed to the bathroom. 
Because of all the blood leading to it, I jumped over a chair to the 
bathroom door. When I looked inside it looked like something out of a 
Freddie Kruger movie. There was blood on everything. In the bathtub 
was the victim lying in about two inches of bloody water. She had tear 
wounds around her genitals and bruises on her arms, face and chest. 
She was [a toddler]. 

The [young] mother was arrested for permitting her [older] boy friend 
to rape her daughter. The man could not be found. 

Later that night a police car rolled up on our ambulance and asked 
us to come down to the station house. When we got there two Hospital 
ambulances were already there. As I walked in I saw my friend [V] and 
his partner and behind them sitting at the desk were two good friends of 
mine, [D] and [R], both excellent Paramedics. [B] and [L] talked to [D] 
and [R] while I went up to [V]. 

“What’s up?” I asked. 

“They got him.” [V] said smiling. 

What happened next was a once in a lifetime ordeal. In the holding 
room a.k.a. “the cage” was this guy all by himself. The cop opened the 
cell and walked out of the room. The guy was handcuffed to the cell 
bench but he still struggled to make an escape. First [D] and [R] went in. 
All I heard was the man scream like a baby twice then the sound of 
someone spitting. [V]’s partner leaned over and asked which one was 
the blackbelt. [V] laughed and answered, 

“[D], in two arts.” 

When the ladies had left the room they both felt the same maybe 
even more sick. I later found out that they were the ones who had to 
remove the baby’s body. The guy was a mess. As [V] and I left a young 
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cop came in to finish the arrest report to fill in what injuries the perp 
received while resisting arrest. He was only convicted of rape, not 
murder, because her dying was an accident. 

Mark, a toddler is raped and killed. And Matthew, who simply is at his limit for 
sensitivity in recounting this story, is the EMT on the scene who must try to 
make sense of it. I certainly wasn’t going to grade his book on the basis of his 
having lived through a harrowing experience. The book had tremendous 
shortcomings, and his effort all semester long was less than nil. But the book 
was his first and only attempt to say something that mattered to him. I guess it 
was a sort of confession, though he ends the book by citing rape statistics, 
victim-age statistics, and then calls for greater enforcement of rape laws. 

What view of life can someone like Matthew have? I know this was an 
extraordinary experience, and it was also extraordinary to read about it. I can’t 
help supposing Matthew’s had many nightmares about this. On the other 
hand, he doesn’t seem particularly sensitive to his fellow human beings. 

Once, in a class discussion on ways in which the government, or the Law, is 
connected to everyday experience, a student spoke about being worried 
about the possibility of laws that would restrict or forbid abortions. She 
explained that her sister had had an abortion as soon as she discovered she 
was pregnant, but that as a 17 year old, she might have had to face parental 
notification, or worse, if the laws change. Matthew’s contribution to this 
discussion was to say something like, “Your sister should’ve known better.” 



Our students know all too well about suffering and death. And 
whether they are our most likable students or those with whom we may 
feel little connection, they come to our classrooms with questions about 
death that demand answers. "Why are we dying in these ways? Who 
gets to die of old age? Why don't we feel like we can look forward to 
long lives?" They need to know if these ways of dying that they see 
around them can be understood. We don't know. How can we know 
what to teach someone who has seen a brother murdered, a father killed 
in an industrial accident, a mother waste away from illness, a sister who 
has disappeared into street life — the street death? What is there to say? 
They come to us not just to expose and express the personal, but to hear 
something life-affirming, peace-giving. Can we give them that? Can we 
teach anyone to give this to themselves? What if we can't? 



Michael 
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Mark: 

I am discovering, little by little, through a disturbing series of confessional 
writings, that a number of my female students, particularly those from Ja- 
maica, have been incestuously raped as children. Generally, the father has 
been the rapist, and so far, I know of 4 women to whom this has happened 
(out of 36 students, 20 of whom are women). Other women in the class write 
of abuses they have suffered more recently. One wrote a poem about her 
years living with a violent man. The poem is about her struggle to leave this 
man and her subsequent recovery, and it was chosen for an award for 
Women’s History Month. 

Yet another of the women in the same class, a quiet, frightened-looking, 24- 
year-old, writes stories ranging from wistful romance to violence-poisoned 
relationships. I know that she was with someone for a while who was abusive, 
drank heavily (as did she, until recently), and who, I believe, died. She says 
she is bitter about this bit of her history, having loved and hated this man and 
now not ever being able to reconcile his death or their lives together. To make 
matters worse, she’s living at home again, and she and her father evidently do 
battle, physically, on a daily basis. She often looks so unhappy. She rarely 
talks, but she writes eloquently in her-joumal which she knows I'll read and 
respond to. 

I read, in a piece entitled “Violence by and against Women: A Comparative 
and Cross National Analysis,” that “studies indicate that women in many, if not 
most, countries are at greater risk of encountering violence in their own 
homes than on the streets” (Kruttschnitt 95). And “National Crime Victimization 
Survey (NCVS) data from the United States indicate that women’s rates of 
being seriously assaulted by a relative are twice that of men’s” (Reiss & Roth 
1993, as cited in Kruttschnitt 94). To top it off, “Younger women [15-24 years 
old] appear to be at greater risk of non-lethal violent victimizations than older 
women” (Kruttschnitt 93). 

I don’t know how some of these young women — and men — continue. 

Michael 



Michael: 

One student I am teaching is an alternative culture type: black hair, likes cool 
music, wears Chuck Taylors; a returning student — thoughtful — very quiet. 
When she speaks, brilliance. When I read her portfolio, I find writings that floor 
me. In one she tells about being in a class at IUP when a girl in an orange 
sweater sat down next to her. The sweater triggered an image from her past, 
of her neighbor being taken out of his house in an orange body bag after a 
heroin overdose. She writes: “For years that death bag would float up from 
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nowhere and hover around me while I tried to eat my cereal, or read, or just 
about anything I tried to do.” She continues: “I still remember how the para- 
medics carried him out, and plopped him on the ground in an upright position. 
He sat there on the cold pavement with that orange death bag clinging to him. 
They weren’t fooling me, I knew he was in there and I knew he was dead.” 

Michael, this student is from yet another small town in central Pennsylvania. 
The violence and pain is everywhere: towns, cities, in our classrooms, 
hovering around millions of orange sweaters. As I read her portfolio, I can’t 
help but think about how by telling each other about our students, we are 
learning about a kind of eloquence in storytelling that, if we’re not careful in 
how we pay attention, almost belies the realities that provoke it. 

Another student, a woman in her early twenties who is putting herself through 
college by working part time in a Pittsburgh steel mill, wrote in her book, D. O. 
A., about finding her uncle, dead from a heroin overdose, in his apartment: 

I proceed into the kitchen, and there he was! I pretty much ran into him. 
He was sitting at his kitchen table against the wall. I didn’t even think it 
was him at first. The upper half of his body was slumped to the right 
side, sort of upside down. He probably would have fallen if it wasn’t for 
the wall. His arms, head, and neck were completely purple. You could 
see blood on the floor, obviously from the purging. Even as I write this, I 
can still picture him in front of me. It still doesn’t look like him. “You 
fucking asshole,” I said quietly to him. “do you know what this is going to 
do to everyone? Do you even care?” I looked at the rest of the kitchen. 
Saw the bag the rest of his shit was in, and felt like shoving it down his 
throat. “Here uncle Michael, is what you want, well here it is.” 

Mark 



Michael: 

Yesterday in my Humanities Literature class, we were reading a piece that 
dealt with homosexual desire in some pretty explicit ways. I had the students 
bring their journals, exchange at random with one another, and write their 
reactions to and ideas about the reading so far. Then they gave the notebooks 
back and did short readings from them in class. 

After class one student came up to me, and he said, “Mark, you better see 
what someone wrote in my journal— at least the very ending of it.” At the end 
of a long scribbled page, I saw something that went like this: “I’m a Christian. 
And I’ve got one thing to say to all of the faggots. It’s a good day for Geno- 
cide.” I told the owner of the journal: “Well this just goes to show how much 
this person has to learn, but then we all have a lot to learn.” I hid it, but I was 
angry as hell. I thought about it all day and talked it over with a colleague. 
Here’s my plan. On Tuesday, the next time the class meets, I will put the 
students into groups. I will join the journal owner’s group and will have a public 
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reason for seeing the journal. Then I will ask the student who wrote this entry 
to come to my office and inform him of the existence of hate laws and how 
perilous his enrollment at IUP could be if he writes threatening things to 
people. The important thing, I know, is not to lose this guy because he does 
indeed have so much to learn, but the reality is I’d like to tell him to get out of 
my class. 

OK — so I can’t love all of my students, but, as their teacher, I feel they are all 
in my care. 

Mark 



Mark: 

On an invitation, I went to an area high school today. It’s an inner city school 
sorely lacking in resources, maintenance, and physical space. Clearly there 
are enormous tensions among students and faculty, between students, and so 
on. The first class I visited was an 11th grade English class that was studying 
poetry and urban life. 

The students were reading poems by Hughes, Giovanni, and Baraka. They 
also looked at a lot of poems by my students. They seemed impressed. A few 
showed me poems they had written. One poem was particularly disturbing. As 
I recall, it ended something like: 

People kill and one day I will. 

Toward the end of the period, a very scarred (knife-line on his face) Black man 
with a very deep voice asked, “When your class reads poems that show anger 
at the white man, do you get upset?” I said, “Sometimes I do.” He nodded, as 
if he’d guessed right. I told him that sometimes I feel impressed by the 
honesty, and sometimes I feel weary because of the truth of it, and sometimes 
I feel honored because I have been invited to read or to listen to someone’s 
feelings. 

He nodded again. It may have been my imagination, but the mood felt 
different — better — in the room. I was invited back. And I invited the students to 
sit in on my class(es) when they could. They evidently found this idea aston- 
ishing and looked at their teacher. She nodded; they wanted, immediately, to 
make specific arrangements with me. 

The other class I visited was a senior class in Argument Writing. Of the 28 
students enrolled, 6 came. The teacher, in his second year, was so embar- 
rassed. I reassured him that a class beginning at 7:50 in the morning was a 
challenge for anyone. The six who came were quite good and were prepared. 
They just had absolutely no interest in their own writings. They had been 
asked to argue for or against a two-party political system because that’s what 
they were discussing in their social studies classes. 
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And so, I listened to the six papers and made a few comments. I asked them 
lots of questions about arguing. I asked them how they argued with parents, 
friends, teachers, brothers and sisters. I asked them how they distinguish 
between arguing and bickering, arguing and fighting. They seemed to enjoy 
this discussion. I asked them whether there were any elements of bickering 
that would serve in a more formal argument (and vice versa). What about 
fighting? Most agreed that “fighting” generally resulted in violence; a few 
suggested that even bickering and arguing could be violent. 

Anyway, I returned to JJC in the afternoon, feeling grateful for my job, proud of 
my students (more than ever), and in awe of the thousand years you spent 
teaching high school. The classes I saw today made me wonder how I would 
do my job with ever fewer resources, with such spotty attendance and with a 
more prescribed curriculum. Then again, there was a lot of living in that school 
I visited today. 

Michael 



Michael: 

A student from my Basic Writing class — very quiet, a very hard worker — came 
into my office today with her paper. Her paper told the story of her father’s 
death the previous week. 

Her father was a laid-off miner. In January, he was called back to work, but 
when he went for the company physical, he failed it because he had hyperten- 
sion. He made an appointment to see a doctor, but had a heart attack before 
he could go. In the hospital, he found out that the attack was minor and 
received medication. Two weeks ago he passed his second company physi- 
cal. He was to report to work on a Monday, but instead he had a massive 
coronary over the weekend at home and died. 

The man was forty-two. My student’s mother has been out of work for six 
months because she was in a car accident and can barely walk. My student 
and her mother are going on welfare and food stamps. Her father had a small 
life insurance policy, and they would have gotten a death benefit from the 
company, but remember, he had only passed his physical; he had not actually 
returned to work at the mine, so technically he wasn’t an employee. My 
student and her mother could lose their house. Michael, this student is already 
working part time and going to school full time, but even that could be in 
jeopardy. 

As my student and I talked, I saw in the ways her eyes tightened and her 
voice hardened that she sees the company as the enemy. In fact, I have heard 
the same tone from other children of miners — and ex-miners themselves — a 
level of anger that resonates with the years of strain and conflict between the 
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union and the mine owners. I’m going to the financial aid office to find out how 
she can get the help she needs to stay in school. 

Mark 



Mark: 

Although some of my students may seem tougher than the miner’s daughter 
you mentioned, they’re just as shaky inside, just as filled by strains and pain. 
Suicides and homicides and too often no one reliable beside them. It’s a 
flipping miracle they ever make it as far as the threshold of our classrooms, 
that they set themselves down and open themselves up and hold up their 
heads and hands and eyelids and spirits long enough — sometimes impercep- 
tibly — to catch even just a little bit of the “something” that might change their 
lives for the better. And in such a moment, what can I give? Only everything 
and it’s never going to be enough. 

Michael 



Mark: 

I’m reading in James Howard Kunstler’s The Geography of Nowhere and 
thinking about my students and their homes. I’m thinking about how often 
students will write and/or speak of their homes as places to stay away from, 
their neighborhoods as places to beware of. Kunstler writes: 

Quickest to uproot themselves are the educated classes, generally to 
advance their corporate careers. In an earlier era, these would have 
been the people who stayed put long enough to become stewards, 
official or otherwise, of that complex of values known as pride of place. 
They would have owned the business blocks downtown, and taken care 
of them. They would have built the churches, the libraries, the town 
bandshell, the ballfields. And they would have built houses for their own 
families that embodied the ideas of endurance and continuity. Today, 
this class of citizen is in the service of the large corporations whose very 
survival is predicated on destroying local economies and thus local 
communities. So it is somehow just that their hirelings should live in 
places of no character, no history, and no community. (148-49) 

I’m struck, in particular, by Kunstler’s remark about building things that 
“embodied the ideas of endurance and continuity.” The communities with 
which I deal most frequently — housing projects, urban neighborhoods, my 
own community in Carroll Gardens, Brooklyn, provide interesting evidence for 
Kunstler’s claim. In the housing projects, for example, people live in buildings 
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that were designed and built for endurance and continuity. For the most part, 
urban housing projects were built by and for the working class: factory 
workers, machinists, people in the trades, laborers, and so on. And yet, the 
residents there now are often the city’s poorest, those without jobs, single- 
parent families, and of course, as “everyone knows,” most of the people in 
NYC’s housing projects are Black or Latino. They are living in housing 
intended to last a lifetime, but enjoying very little of that enduring quality, that 
sense of continuity reflected in the design. Instead, the city’s agencies regard 
residents of housing projects as second-class citizens. Evidence for this is 
visible: the city doesn’t replace or repair light fixtures, doesn’t provide suffi- 
cient police presence, doesn’t maintain the buildings and grounds, plumbing 
and heating are poorly maintained and serviced, and large numbers of the 
residents are likely to be unemployed, on public assistance, or employed at 
low-income jobs. 

Imagine how difficult it is for anyone to feel any particular pride in their 
neighborhood when that neighborhood feels like something from which to 
escape. Imagine the irony the kids experience when they learn that inmates in 
the area jails and correctional facilities have more amenities than their homes 
do. Of course, jail is jail. It is not home. You cannot just walk out of jail into the 
streets. But I can’t tell you how many of my students, some of whom have 
family members currently in prison, complain about inmates having more 
luxuries and privileges than they do. 

It is common to hear gunfire every night in the projects. The Gowanus 
Projects, eight blocks from my apartment, frequently have some kind of gun- 
related crime committed on the grounds or in one of the units. There are 
always cops with lights (and sometimes sirens) careening down Hoyt street or 
up Smith or down Bond street on their way to shoot it out with someone who 
could neither put up nor shut up with the ways things are. I’m not being a 
bleeding heart, Mark. I just know that the levels of meanness and cruelty in 
this city are in direct proportion to the meanness and cruelty demonstrated 
from the “top” down, from the Governor to the mayor, to local politicians and 
law-enforcement. In too many places and ways in this city you could not buy 
an ounce of dignity, a gram of safety, for all the money in Governor Pataki’s 
retirement fund. 

Michael 



Michael: 

The response I would offer is a mixture of sardonic anger and spiritual 
anguish. The people in the housing projects you write about are not supposed 
to endure. Witness the entire lack of government and business leadership in 
economic development, health care, and safety in and around the housing 
projects and for the people of which you speak. 
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You can’t buy dignity, but some of our students sure do earn it. I recently 
received a book, an autobiography, from one of my Philadelphia students. He 
recounts witnessing two murders, and he tells of several family members 
being killed. The book ends with his decision to come to school to become an 
elementary teacher to do so some good for inner city children. 

My rural and small-town working class white students are also forgotten, in a 
different way. Their hopelessness testifies to another kind of neglect: since 
they offer no lucrative services in the emerging nomadic/moneyed world order 
so aptly described by Jacques Attali, they are expendable. Alcohol abuse 
seems rampant among them. Why is it that the one business that is omnipres- 
ent in the Western PA small towns I drive through is the local tavern? There 
may be nothing else: no grocery, no hardware, no gas station. But there will 
be a tavern. The coal mines may be gone, and the steel mills in cities of larger 
populations may be gone, but there will be a tavern. 

The American mythos includes the idea that rural folks are surrounded by 
natural beauty — space. The fact is that many of my rural students are awash 
in boredom and beer. 

Michael, there is so much strain in these students. I don’t want to argue that 
all of our students are emotional time bombs or that the only thing I do as a 
composition teacher is to elicit narratives of pain. But these narratives pile up 
anyway. Do you know how often someone in my composition classes ends up 
crying? Sometimes I think there’s something wrong with a class in which this 
happens; then I think that there’s something wrong with a culture in which this 
happens. ^ 

Mark 



Mark: 

You are right — the people of the projects are not supposed to survive — they’re 
not “fit.” If they were, they’d be “movin’ on up ... to the East Side ... to that 
deeeluxe apartment in the sky. . . .’’And I should not limit culpability to the 
State of New York. Clinton’s welfare “reform” concessions can only bring 
about more suffering, more alienation. My students know that people on 
welfare cannot simply “get” jobs, and the jobs they get do not pay the rent. 

And if they can pay the rent, they cannot afford child care for the little ones. 
And if they can afford child care, they can’t afford clothes or food. Yes, there 
are food stamps, but for how long? 

There are just so many young mothers in New York City — everywhere, 
really — who don’t have a chance to enjoy anything close to peace of mind, 
security, safety. They are worrying about feeding the kids, about not being 
murdered or raped, about landlords throwing them out, about their own 
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families giving up on them, about a government that is not “for” the people 
unless the people can pay for it, and they’re worried about their own abilities 
to stay healthy enough to care for children they are, too often, raising alone. I 
still hear, too goddamn often, “Well, why are these girls having babies? They 
should know better! They bring it on themselves.” And I keep thinking, why are 
these boys and men making these babies? Why don’t they know better? I 
think, too, that such questions seem limp in the face of things that need to be 
done. 

The word “rural” has always brought to my mind images of tract housing, 
rusted cars in someone’s yard, too intimate a knowledge of one’s neighbors’ 
activities, listlessness. So, I can immediately grasp what you say about the 
boredom and the beer. There is space and beauty, and even a bit of nature 
left to some folks in this country. The fact that too many people seem to have 
lost a sense of knowing what to do in these spaces is disturbing to say the 
least. And I’m not sure that being well-educated in arts and letters makes 
people more able to cope with the boredom and silence of rural life. Why is it 
boring to live in a rural place? What has happened that being surrounded by 
space and trees, animals and sky could seem so dull? What expectations 
have been soaked into every one of us, in cities and towns, villages, hamlets, 
and addresses unknown? 

As for your class and crying students: you know, this well does not dry up. 
There are tears that bubble up from springs that started generations ago. So, 
what are we doing, Mark? What do you do when Roland cries? You comfort 
him . . . maybe distract him . . . remind him of the good things that might 
outweigh the sadness or frustration of the moment . . . you listen, sure, but 
you also tell him things ... I’m actually projecting, now. These are the things I 
do with Daina and Cory. When Daina cries, not quite knowing why, I have had 
to learn how to hold her without asking questions, how to be patient for the 
telling that might come, and how to know — or to guess — the one or two 
questions I might ask that can help her to untangle a knot of troubles. And 
then, when she tries to tell me that she misses me during the week, that 
maybe her mother didn’t listen to her when she tried to explain why she did 
something, that she doesn’t understand, still, after four years, why I don’t live 
with them, I have to try not to let my own tears drown her. I have to figure out 
how to listen and to explain things in ways that are honest and gentle. And I 
have to urge her to try to give her own explanations of these things so I can 
see and hear how she is composing her life and her problems. If I don’t keep 
these lines fully open between us, I know she will suffer in a frustrated silence. 

But is this what I’m to do in the classroom, too? I don’t think so, actually. And 
yet, sometimes, this is more or less what seems to be happening as our 
students write their way into (and sometimes out of) their troubles. 

Is there a gentle way to say that I don’t really want to be the parent to my 
students? I want to hear them out, to listen, to help them explain and compose 
themselves, their ideas, their links to and through knowledge, but I also don’t 
want to limit their classroom experience to a grand counseling session. 
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Michael: 



I absolutely agree. We are not running, as you say, counseling sessions. We 
are not qualified, and that is not the work our students come to us to do. 

Daina — yes, it is a constant learning lesson just to figure out how to console 
our children. Sometimes all our advanced degrees in rhetoric do not help 
enough — OK, many times — OK, all the time. 



We talk about upheavals in the lives of our students. Pm thinking again about 
Elspeth Stuckey’s point about how important it is for us to consider where and 
who we’re from. How many of your students have told you about their families 
as a way of trying to explain why they say what they say or why they feel the 
way they do about the world? I know the answer: plenty. Me, too. And what 
about us? Here’s something: 

I saw my father on Saturday at my sister’s. He did not expect to see me any 
more than I did him. It’s been a year since last contact, also accidental. He 
seemed nervous to find me there. My father couldn’t stop staring at my kids 
and trying to engage them in clever repartee. Daina was openly perplexed 
when she heard me sigh, “Hi, Dad,” and wanted to know who this guy was. I 
explained that one of the “Grandpas” that Daina hears her cousins talking 
about is this man, here. I had to explain that the man I think of as my dad, the 
one she knows as her grandfather, is my stepfather. Then came the inevitable 
question about whether, when her mother remarries, I will remain her real dad. 

Mark, since 1976, I have seen my father perhaps a dozen times; since 1982, 
I’ve seen him three times and spoken to him one additional time. A long 
history of strain, of his violent outbursts when my sisters and I were kids, of 
the open hostilities and aggressive acts between my mother and father after 
their divorce, and his refusal as of ’82 to hear from children he believed had 
slighted him one too many times, have all contributed to this gulf between us. 
And somehow, these sentences do nothing to explain the shattering effects 
that my father’s actions have had on my sisters and me. There has been too 
much poison between my father and me (you know how these sorts of things 
work). And so, even now, it is a strain to see him, to think about him, to be in 
the same room with him, to fight back the combination of agitation and anger 
and, strangely, longing I feel when I even think about him because now I think 
I can understand a little bit of what his rages were about. My father and I 
have, quite literally, lost a lifetime between us. I don’t know, Mark. Lately, I feel 
I need to build a bridge, however rickety. I’m thinking of writing to him — at 
least we can open up a channel of communication that we can both control. 

Is it ridiculous of me to try to imagine what I would tell a student who might 
come to me describing this situation? Probably I would mostly listen; maybe 
that’s what I need to do — listen to myself to figure out what I need to do. And 
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probably I would suggest writing a letter, to build a bridge while it’s still 
possible. 

Michael 



Michael: 

It’s so strange about your father. It must have been head-spinning to run into 
him like that — and for your kids. So many adults walk in and out of our kids’ 
lives — how disrupting to the sense of things. 

I offer you a lot of advice lately, but here goes again: make the contact with 
him and do the soul-healing necessary gestures. And accept what little honest 
connection to something larger than yourself that he can offer, and keep the 
best part of yourself safe from him (I know you know all of this — there is no 
new wisdom in these matters.) 

Fathers. 

I’ve told you how one of my earliest memories of my father is seeing him beat 
up my mother. How she stayed by him through his affairs, drunkenness, drug 
addiction, and cruelty. And how late in life they grew close. 

He was a troubled man, yet he was capable of great love. One of my best 
later memories of him was how he stayed up all night with me once when I 
was in high school and had the flu. I remember how gentle his touch was as 
he laid his hand on my forehead to feel for fever. I don’t think I can reconcile 
both kinds of memories of that hand. 

Mark 



Mark: 

In the coolest, most detached voice you could conjure, one of my students 
read aloud from his composition on the meanings of “hanging out.” He told us 
that in the 13 years or so that he’s been hanging out on one particular 
Brooklyn street corner (mind you, he’s 18, so his hanging out days started 
when he was around 5), he’s seen a murder, a sexual assault, “a lot of 
shootings,” and a number of incidents that he described as police brutality. 
What was even more eye-opening was that he listed other things he’d seen 
that he said “can’t be classified.” These included one guy sticking a screw- 
driver in another guy’s eye. He said that these guys were “friends” who just 
“got into it” this one time. Another time he helped a friend hold a man down on 
the sidewalk while a third friend “kicked the guy’s head in” because the guy 
had “dissed” the kids who were hanging out. And he told us about how he and 
his friends used to fill their water-guns with bleach and shoot them into 
passing cars hoping to blind the drivers and cause accidents. 
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Students — far too many students — laughed. 
Michael 



Michael: 

Some nights I wake up in a cold sweat wondering if we have the right to tell 
the stories we are trying to in Letters . Our students are so encouraging in their 
willingness to allow these narratives — even cloaked in editorial protection — 
but I just wonder. 

Yet, I know the value. First, these stories sometimes seem to be the only ones 
worth telling because they are the most necessary ones to tell, they are the 
ones that matter. If we continue to teach composition, with student-centered- 
ness and personal experience — however we connect the personal to the 
social — at the heart of the thing, we surely must compose something that 
honestly addresses the pain at the center of some student experience and 
composing. In addition, we must investigate, with students, the connection of 
that pain to the social injustices that cause it. If our students speak of their 
pain in their compositions, we simply cannot ignore it. And even if we try to 
ignore it or legislate against it by making assignments designed to ban the 
personal from school writing, the pain will still be there in other terms, in its 
own terms. 

Second, I know we both agree that these stories have the potential to move 
some, if not all, in the profession into doing things differently. Cultural studies 
and composition studies people, for instance, might turn their attention from 
theoretical abstractions of student experience and composing (such as 
“subject positions”), ones which diminish the qualities of the living, and learn 
about the connection of the composing to the living. Gertrude Stein said it 
about artists, and it applies to our students: “. . . they are conducting life and 
that makes their composition what it is, makes their work compose as it does” 
(517). Connecting the living and the composing to the theoretical concerns of 
cultural issues might lead us to some significant questions: what lives are our 
students conducting? what makes our students’ compositions what they are? 
what makes their work compose as it does? how does it compose? what or 
whom is it composing? who is listening? how is the audience responding? 
how do the audience members conduct their lives from now on? what does 
the audience compose? As I think about these questions, I realize they are 
more than a beginning. They are one outline for a curriculum, for a philosophy 
of teaching, for a socially responsible teaching project to which one can 
meaningfully dedicate oneself. 

Mark 



Mark: 

We will tell the stories we will tell because: 
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1. They are real. 

2. The stories and the tellers occupy and preoccupy us. 

3. Some of them need (re)telling — they are too volatile, too strained, too 
dangerous to keep silent. Our culture seems to value privacy less and less. 
But, to keep “private” about the violence and the peace (or efforts to find or 
make peace) is also to continue the pretense that such things are not inte- 
grally part of life at school — and of course at home. 



Look, we are also telling these stories for ourselves. We are telling these 
stories to try to make our own lives make sense. In her study of the linguistics 
of narrative, Life Stories , Charlotte Linde points out how people tell their 
stories as much to make a kind of coherence out of their lives, to prove that 
life and experience have meaning, as to make a text for social consumption 
(16-18). But too often our time as teachers seems so chaotic, too full of a 
multitude of half-told tales and lessons forgotten from the end of one semester 
to the beginning of the next. 

Who writes the stories down? Who writes enough of them down? Who hears 
them and says what they mean? What do they mean? What does anyone 
mean in the middle of so many? What gets lost when they didn’t know they 
could write them down? No one told them they were worth writing down. 

Worth saying what they mean. How can we not write them down? 

Michael, a few semesters ago a wonderful student wrote a healing book, 
Tending the Flame, for one of my Advanced Composition classes. Tending the 
Flame is about the death of her twenty-one-year-old brother. The book is filled 
with a variety of parts: a section for other teenagers suggesting ways to 
survive the loss of a family member, to help make others “feel a little less 
isolated, a little less alone”; a section on the writer’s own grief: “For awhile you 
begin to think that you’re special — like maybe you belong to an exclusive little 
club. Perhaps you understand things others don’t and your experience has 
made you ‘wise.’ But then you begin to realize that death is something that 
happens”; a section on what she has learned: “it’s no longer so easy to take 
the lives and love of those close to me for granted”; and a section of all the 
things she wishes she could tell her brother: “Why didn’t I ever tell you? I don’t 
know for sure. I suppose I thought I had all the time in the world and that 
someday you’d know all these things.” 

CCCC after CCCC, you have complained to me, Michael, that we and our 
profession are no closer to knowing what we need to know. We need to know 
how to help our students to write the stories down. For example, we need to 
tell anyone who will listen — and even those who will try not to — what we learn 
from our students about taking a stand in the face of violence. They have 
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stories. They are made of stories. They’re even left out of stories that purport 
to be about them. If we’re going to say anything about the social whole, we 
had better make room for the whole story. 

I can imagine how someone might say that this is an outdated model of 
teaching as nurturing. I think I know how you would respond, though, Michael: 
our students seem to receive so little nurturing, so little of the basic attentions. 
We don’t mind renewing some kind of call for care in our writing classrooms. 

Mark 



Teachers should be good listeners, and good readers, but do we know 
what we should be listening for? What words have we taught our stu- 
dents to say? What sounds have we taught them to make? 

We are arguing that teachers must, at least , become better listeners 
and readers. We know that the amount of material we all must look at 
and evaluate can be daunting. But if we are going to ask students to 
write and to "participate/' which typically means to raise their hands 
and to respond orally to class discussion, we ought to know what they 
are talking about and to understand the places from which their remarks 
are coming. Margo Wilson and Martin Daly note that "violence is often 
the recourse of desperate people lacking access to the positive incen- 
tives that might inspire more 'voluntary' compliance" (120). They add 
that hostilities and conflicts arise and escalate when people feel they 
cannot effectively negotiate with one another to get even basic needs 
met (120). We ought to know a lot more than we do about the conflicts 
and personal struggles our students face and about how they meet these 
conflicts. 



Mark: 

Sometimes I read a passage that is so completely itself in itself, folded in, 
gesturing toward me, not needing me, connected to everything I have been 
thinking, absolutely separate from my thinking, and I realize that this has 
always been one of the deepest pleasures in reading, the intangible thing I 
want so much to convey to my children — although I see it happening already 
in Daina when she reads something “cool” in Shel Silverstein, or in H. D.’s The 
Hedgehog. It’s what I want to show, to give, to teach my students — this 
pleasure. Yesterday, the pleasure came, ironically, in the form of a terrible 
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ache when I read one particular passage in J. M. Coetzee’s In the Heart of the 
Country. In this book, a young woman lives on a farm in South Africa, far from 
others, with her father and his new young bride. The narrative consists of 266 
diary entries by the young woman who has, we learn quickly, been raped by 
her father when she was very young and who has never been able to recover 
her equilibrium. Early in the narrative, we see, already, that she has, according 
to her increasingly disturbing and disturbed diary entries, murdered her father 
and his wife in their bed and now must dispose of the bodies and cleanse the 
house before the housekeeper and servants discover what has happened. 

Before the double-murder, she stands alone in her tiny room at night and 
“records” the following: 

What are pain, jealousy, loneliness doing in the African night? Does a 
woman looking through a window into the dark mean anything? I place 
all ten fingertips on the cool glass. The wound in my chest slides open. 

If I am an emblem then I am an emblem. I am incomplete, I am a being 
with a hole inside me, I signify something, I do not know what, I am 
dumb, I stare out through a sheet of glass into a darkness that is 
complete, that lives in itself, bats, bushes, predators and all, that does 
not regard me, that is blind, that does not signify but merely is. If I press 
harder the glass will break, blood will drip, the cricket-song will stop for a 
moment and then resume. I live inside a skin inside a house. There is 
no act I know of that will liberate me into the world. There is no act I 
know of that will bring the world into me. I am a torrent of sound 
streaming into the universe, thousands upon thousands of corpuscles 
weeping, groaning, gnashing their teeth. (Coetzee 9-10) 

It’s hard not to transpose some of this eloquent, awful silence to some of the 
lives you and I have encountered in our years at JJC and IUP. Do you 
remember when I wrote to you about a class in which Pd learned that so many 
of the women had been sexually abused by a family member, generally the 
father, and that I was shocked not only at the number, but at the almost 
terrible blend of candor and pain they expressed in their poetry? And do you 
recall that the majority of these women were from the Caribbean? When I 
spoke with a colleague from the African-American Studies department, she 
told me it did not surprise her at all to know how frequent such childhood 
rapes-by-fathers are, and she, rightly, warned me to be very careful in how I 
dealt with such revelations, no matter how unsolicited they had been. I told 
her that I thought I would say something about it — as I am doing here — in the 
book I was writing. She said, “Yes, say something about it. Do it carefully. Give 
no names, but do say something.” I am saying something, but is saying 
“something” sufficient? 

How does one deal with such revelations, Mark? I’ve been referring people to 
counselors, shelters, our Women’s Center, the police (if they preferred), 
lawyers, for years, and I keep on asking friends and colleagues this question: 
how can I best be helpful and supportive to those who even hint at such pain? 
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Coetzee’s passage seems to give a “voice” to an ache of loneliness so deep, 
a despair so complete. I know such moments in literature are precisely the 
“magic” of the written word. 

Michael 



Michael: 

I can’t help but want to answer your questions, maybe for myself as much as 
for you. But more for our students, of course. Yes, we can start by referring 
our students to the people qualified to help them when they are in difficulty. 
That is a significant beginning. We both know that. Are there times when we 
can do more? should do no more? are we missing the most important things 
that we could do? Perhaps so — and I hope not. 

Listen to this from Sharon Sutton as she writes about the power of creative 
pedagogies, or teaching through the arts: “What kind of learning processes 
would tap into the magic of power-from-within, which can rupture the fabric of 
old beliefs and allegiances? How could we use that magic to construct new 
personal and societal identities — new mental maps of sustainability?” (208). 

I think that the value of our writing back and forth to each other — well, one 
value anyway — is the way we keep telling each other, even in the face of our 
tremendous felt need to articulate answers, that we need to begin and even 
stay in the questions we raise. For Sandra Hollingsworth (230) staying in the 
questions is a commitment to keeping things open, to resisting the totalizing 
myths and foreclosures of disciplinary conclusions. 

Don’t we ask students to write about what they need to write about because 
we believe it does some kind of good to give testimony to the legitimacy of 
their lives? What changes our pedagogies offer in the actual lived conditions 
of our students’ lives is of course another matter. To what extent can we and 
our students write to find the “magic” we need to construct “new mental maps 
of sustainability”; that is, what is the connection between the writing our 
students do and the construction of new identities that are not only sustain- 
able, but conservative of health and our planet? 

I told you about Karen, who was missing class because she had been in the 
hospital? She came to class earlier this week with her doctor’s excuse, and, 
after class, she told me that the reason she was in the hospital was that she 
had tried to kill herself. She said her therapist was helping her, but that she 
couldn’t really explain her actions. I asked if she was OK, thinking as I spoke 
that “I don’t know what to say.” She said she was still “shaky,” but that she was 
working on her book for class, a book about herself that she intended as a 
warning to others to tell them not to do what she had done. I asked if there 
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was anything I could do, again thinking, “/s there anything I can do?” She said 
no. She didn’t come to class yesterday. (I will of course look into what’s 
happened.) So, yes, are there times when we can do more? should do no 
more? are we missing the most important things that we could do? Perhaps. 
Probably? So we need to stay in our questions. 

Mark 



Mark: 

Pm still at work — have been here since 8 AM. Now it’s nearly 8 PM. One of my 
students is a former Corrections Officer. Years back he was told by a couple of 
captains and some superiors to beat the hell out of a child-molester, which he 
felt he had to agree to do. So he set it up and then, in front of some of those 
superiors, the guy was beaten within an inch of his life. Turned out, the guy 
was proved innocent, sued the state and won 500K. My student turned state’s 
evidence to keep himself out of prison, and now must live with the knowledge 
of what he’d done. 

He says, now, that if he could live it all over again, he’d say “NO” to his 
superiors and take the consequences, but he also knows that, at that time, he 
felt powerless to resist. 

Michael 



Michael: 

I lost the student who thinks it’s a good day for genocide against homosexu- 
als. He finished the course, but he wrote me a note about how he felt that I 
had never understood him. I wonder if there ever was a chance for us to 
understand each other. He came with too much anger. I don’t think I was 
prepared for that much violence expressed so secretly and intensely. 

Mark 



Mark: 

A student I told you about last semester — she’d been in a fiction-writing class 
and had written about escaping a violent domestic partner — came to visit me 
this afternoon. On her forehead was a kind of circular scar from stitches. She 
told me her (new) boyfriend had hit her in the head with a screwdriver and had 
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opened it up. She said she was “OK” now, but that she didn’t plan to have any 
more boyfriends for a while. 

Michael 



Michael: 

Roland will be an extra on an upcoming Mr. Rogers' Neighborhood 
entitled something like, “What To Do With Your Hands When You Feel Like 
Hitting Someone.” 

What to do indeed. 

Ro told me today that he does not want to see Pocahontas because, as he 
said, people get shot in it. 

Mark 



Mark: 

My students sometimes come back, sometimes years later, but many of them 
just disappear into the urban darkness. I have a student this summer whose 
older brother was in a remedial class I taught at least 6 years ago. The older 
brother used to come to my office to look at my books. It was funny, he liked to 
read the titles, ask me about them, his questions got more and more interest- 
ing, and then he’d tell me about his life (though he didn’t mention his younger 
brother that I recall). He’d been raised by an aunt, his parents died young in 
Puerto Rico, and he’d been mainly working the streets, small-time, scared. So 
he came to college, struggled through a year and a half of failure and ended 
up in my basic writing class. He did OK. He passed and came around a few 
times the following term. He still liked to look at my books. Finally I gave him 
an anthology of Modern Literature and also a copy of a poetry anthology by 
Latin American poets. 

So now his younger brother is in my class. He told me his older brother had 
me as a teacher; he remembered my last name. I asked him how his older 
brother is. He said, “Oh, he died. He got shot. Workin’ the streets, man. They 
kill you out there." He said it like he was recalling a newspaper article. I told 
him I was sorry. He said, “Yeah, it’s OK. Thanks. Shit like that happens, you 
know? He took a chance.” 

The sad thing, in addition, is that the younger brother is a very poor student. 
He misses class a lot, hands in work done carelessly (when it’s done at all), 
and doesn’t seem to care about anything. I suggested he come by to talk; he 
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said he would “some time maybe” as though he were offering the hope to me. 

Schools are like poorly made nets. We catch a few— the easily caught ones— 
and then we don’t know what to do with them. We sure don’t know what to do 
about all the ones that get away. But we keep replacing the net because we 
cannot imagine any other thing to do. 

The older brother was about 22 when he died. His younger brother is 22 right 
now. These kids live on top of volcanoes. 

Michael 



Michael: 

I wonder what would happen if we were to trade places for a week. I am very 
far from New York City life, especially as it is experienced by your students. I 
doubt I would know how to hear the things that either of the brothers in your e- 
mail would tell me. I might want to “be there” for them in a sympathetic way, 
but how would they respond? And how would I deal with the “newspaper 
article” account by the younger brother of the older brother’s death? And for 
god’s sake, what would I do with the kinds of stories the younger brother could 
tell me about life — and death — on New York’s streets? 

I try to picture you in my office meeting my students as I do. What would you 
make of the experiences of my mining and steel family students? You are far 
from rural and small-town life. Still, if our students endure so many similar 
kinds of violence — the various forms of sexual violence for instance— despite 
differences in locale, family, and so on, isn’t there some kind of common link 
we can see here? some way by which we can get our bearings as we try to 
respond in some adequate fashion to what our students tell us? 

Your student says, “Oh he died. He got shot. Shit like that happens.” My 
students from mining families say, “Oh yeah, we all lose someone in the 
mines. An uncle or a brother, your father, someone. We all know that.” They 
share a certain resignation — or is it stoicism or toughness or what? 

I wonder in what sense we are even teaching the same things. We keep 
calling it “composition,” but I keep wondering about the things our students are 
composing. We keep talking about building links among our students so that 
they can enter into healthy collaborations. Isn’t there one here that we need to 
explore? 

Mark 
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How can you believe us? How can it be that there are so many tales of 
violence and pain in our classrooms? Even statistically speaking, how 
can it be? Sometimes we can hardly believe it ourselves. But that is ex- 
actly the right first question to ask: how can it be? Has it always been 
this way? Did we fail to see it before? Do teachers fail to see it now? 
How can we have failed to see the violence if it is so prevalent both in 
our New York City classroom with its urban students and our western 
Pennsylvanian classroom with its rural, small-town, and midwestern 
urban students? What were we looking at when we missed it? 

Why, and how, have our students come to write these things in our 
courses? We have chosen to make our pedagogies an extension of our 
commitment to the value of correspondence between caring people. Our 
students know we care about them, and their writings are always, in 
part, one-half of a correspondence, the other half of which is our re- 
sponsibility and our privilege. And their writings are also part of the 
correspondence that anyone — everyone — ought to feel part of in their 
negotiations in and with the world. We know that's pretty high flown, 
and most people do not feel inclined or able to do this. But isn't that 
what we're supposed to facilitate in our classes? Students come to our 
courses expecting to learn things that will (further) connect them to one 
another and to the social whole, fragmented though it is. 

What else do they expect of us? And what can we expect from our- 
selves? Can we possibly talk about higher education without thinking 
that our work must have something to do with alternatives to the vio- 
lence we have been discussing? We began Letters for the Living by argu- 
ing that the teaching of writing has everything to do with both violence 
and peace. Is this only a half-truth? 



Introduction to Part 3 



Mark: 



I have just returned from a bike ride in Prospect Park during which I was 
listening to bird calls and songs, to whizzed-by fragments of lovers’ conversa- 
tions as they walked the same loop, noticing how many people seem to be 
moving about the undergrowth, emerging from heavily wooded areas with 
variously hidden faces and downcast eyes. 

I could smell a dozen different bits of evidence that a spring rain is decidedly 
different than a winter rain. I could feel the temperature of the air change as I 
moved through high ground to the lower east end of the loop where the lake 
cools the air and draws kids and their fishing rods. For a few miles, another 
cyclist and I, after an initial greeting, rode together in silence, satisfied that the 
pace was good. And somewhere halfway down my lifetime, my body was 
remembering having felt fine — maybe not so trim anymore, maybe not so 
quick to change its geometry, but my hands and face and legs and the top of 
my head all knew that it must be possible to feel restored. 



Michael 



3 Peace 



Consider the will to love 
as the decision to survive. 

— Gloria Frym, "Training for the Apocalypse" 

And why do I write? Garcia Marquez once said that he writes so 
that his friends will love him more. I think I write so that people 
will love each other more. 

— Isabel Allende, "Writing as an Act of Hope" 



Maybe there can be no peace. We don't imagine anything we do in a 
classroom or for a group of students is going to stop the violence or 
bring about peace. No, that's not true. We imagine it all the time. But it's 
not happening, is it? 

In The Violence of Literacy, J. Elspeth Stuckey wonders 

What to do with our profession, what to do with our mechanisms of 
oppression, what to do with our hysteria or complacency or resig- 
nation, what to do with the great disparities among our resources 
and knowledge and access to help, what to do with a world whose 
literacy pampers us but targets those we teach, what to do with a 
violent history, a miserly present, and a myopic future? What to 
do — we English teachers — to deal with all that? (124) 

Some days, it seems so simple and clear. Maybe it's because we have 
children that we know, absolutely, that we cannot throw in the towel 
and say, "There can be no peace; there is no peace." What is the point of 
teaching people to read and write if we are not also trying to teach them 
to understand the world and to make it better? One answer Stuckey 
offers is that "It may be that the most likely way change will ever hap- 
pen is incremental, local, one person at a time" (126). And by what in- 
cremental methods can we deal with the violence that, as Stuckey argues, 
constitutes the "incremental, daily violence against those who are not 
favored by the system" (127)? We would say that teachers are already 
dealing with "it." 
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What if peace, wherever it is, however fragile and transitory it may 
be, what if that peace depends upon a constant, incremental, local, per- 
sonal vigil kept by the handfuls and communities full of people who 
believe that it is not only possible but necessary to live in peace? The 
easiest thing to forget is that you have to make peace. Maybe the second 
easiest thing to do, in this regard, is to fail to notice or to pay attention to 
the moments of peace when they happen. We may feel we cannot find 
peace because there is simply too much noise, too much rushing us, too 
much distracting us. And perhaps it seems unfair to feel and enjoy mo- 
ments of peace when we are aware of the violence and suffering that is 
occurring as near as next door and as far away as on the evening news. 
What can peace be for someone who is learning about the atrocities of 
war and neglect, of economic and cultural collapse, of the disappear- 
ance of freedom throughout the world? What can peace mean to some- 
one living through such things? Still, what is living without the hearing, 
seeing, and recognizing of moments of peace? Hopelessness? The loss 
of the hope that sustains us when we try to build communities? The loss 
of the hope that drives us to search out nourishing forms of intimacy? 

We think so. But in a chapter entitled "Peace," we are hesitant to ar- 
gue that we have found or created some sort of peaceable system in 
which to raise our kids, to live in our communities, or to do our work. 



Michael: 

I have an undergraduate student in my writing class who told me that she is 
repeating the course because last semester she received the grade of F. Now 
I know this student to be energetic, bright, able, and cooperative, so I asked 
her what had happened. How could she, I wanted to know, ever have failed 
this writing class? She explained to me that right near the end of the semes- 
ter, she had suffered a terrible tragedy. Her infant son had died in an accident 
at home — he had drowned, I take it, during his bath. Of course, she missed 
class time and, as I said, it was right near the end of the semester. My student 
went to her professor and explained what had happened. She asked him for 
an incomplete so that she could make up the work she had missed. The 
professor said no. I don’t know what motivated this professor to this decision. 

I mourn for my student’s loss. This student is doing fine work in my course. 
Outside of class, she has asked for some suggestions for an article she is 
writing to submit to a magazine on parenting so that her tragedy might stand 
as a lesson for other parents. 

Mark 
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Here's a woman who has faced the most outrageous personal trag- 
edy we can think of. And in the face of this tragedy, she has chosen to 
care about people she has never met. We want to be sure to draw atten- 
tion to such gestures and to learn all we can from them. They must shape 
our lives and work as much as — no, far more than — violence does. But 
making — and educating for — peace requires us to understand what peace 
means. Can we define peace by way of moments of lived experience? 
Moments where we think peace is what's happening? Betty A. Reardon 
writes, in Comprehensive Peace Education: Education for Global Responsibil- 
ity , "Peace is problematic not only as a goal but even as a concept. Popu- 
lar wisdom has often held that peace is unachievable because it is 
indefinable" (13). Can we begin to give peace a living definition? Is edu- 
cating for peace simply another way teachers teach abstractions about a 
world that does not exist? 

If . . . we are going to work seriously for peace, we are going to have 
to rethink some of the values and beliefs that are at the core of our 
society, which help to glorify conquest and mastery. . . . But how do 
we begin to rethink? And how do we teach the whole society to 
reeducate itself? (Brock-Utne, Educating for Peace: A Feminist Perspec- 
tive 72) 

How indeed? Perhaps the start of an answer lies in an approach to 
teaching where students can learn to see themselves in what Reardon 
calls their "planetary stewardship" (Women and Peace 132). They, and 
we, are responsible for the planet. That means we are responsible for 
one another, as well. This doesn't only mean we must educate on a glo- 
bal scale, whatever that might entail: "We must be equally determined 
to end the oppression of any one individual by another" (Brock-Utne 
73). Peace begins at home. We know, we know; you have read words 
like this before. How does it work? How do we begin? Perhaps as we do 
in this book, by attending, first, to violence — to pain. In a 1989 interview 
with Gloria Watson, bell hooks said, "I say remember the pain because I 
believe true resistance begins with people confronting pain, whether 
it's theirs or somebody else's, and wanting to do something to change it. 
And it's this pain that so much makes its mark in daily life" ("An Inter- 
view" 215). hooks says we have to remember the pain — and from this, 
we understand that we must remember the everyday suffering every 
day. Then peace, too, we would argue, is an everyday thing — meaning, 
we have to figure it out every day. But we said "no more pretending." 
The truth is that many days, we simply can't figure out either the pain 
or the peace. In The Culture of Pain, David B. Morris writes. 

Pain passes much of its time in utter inhuman silence, and writers 
who describe something so inherently resistant to language must 
inevitably shape and possibly falsify the experience they describe. 
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There is no completely pure or innocent account of pain untouched 
by the constraints of writing — including scientific writing. Yet writ- 
ers also offer a unique resource because they use language in ways 
that, paradoxically, acknowledge (without necessarily falsifying) the 
silences and inarticulate struggles we most often completely over- 
look. But they do more. They also allow us to examine various mo- 
ments — specific historical junctures — when pain thrusts above the 
plane of silent, blind, unquestioned suffering in which it ordinarily 
lies concealed. Because pain leads its existence mostly in secret, in 
silence, without leaving written records or eloquent testimony, our 
main evidence in documenting the historical life of pain lies in frag- 
mentary episodes and in scattered moments. Such fragments none- 
theless prove fully adequate to support the claim that what surgeon 
Rene Leriche in 1937 aptly called "living pain" — pain experienced 
outside the laboratory and not reduced to a universal code of neu- 
ral impulses — always contains at its heart the human encounter with 
meaning. (3) 

So, even if the suffering and pain of life are the hardest of experiences to 
articulate, Morris points to the value of the writing. For us, as teachers 
of writing, his words affirm the value of our students' "scattered mo- 
ments," and the "fragmentary episodes" that document not only pain, 
but also triumphs as profound as any we find in literature. These writ- 
ings foreground the stubborn silences in which pain often operates. This 
foregrounding calls for the creating of intimacy — the sharing of pain 
and understanding and the community that can arise in the process of 
this sharing. Intimacy . Such an odd word to use to describe a possible 
requirement for work in a composition class. Intimacy. In the middle of 
a semester, in the middle of a curriculum, in the middle of a school or 
university, in the middle of a city or country — in the middle of life. Yet 
intimacy and community — and peace — are exactly what the living com- 
posing is about: the needs that each of us has; the needs that the most 
stubborn of silences addresses. 



Michael: 

I am thinking about Andrea, who will write about how her boyfriend beat her 
up (remember? She is the student who will miss time this semester so that 
she can get the medical attention she still needs). 

Of course not all of my students write about such unhappy topics, but many 
do. Why? The assignment I give them asks them to write their books about 
what they are burning to tell the world, what they think the world needs to 
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know. Some of them burn to tell the world about the kinds of violence they 
have seen or endured. Others decide to write about their loves, family, sports, 
or about courage in the face of tough circumstances. I try as hard as possible 
to let them know that these, too, can work as topics of their books. 

Still, why do students decide to take up such hugely personal experiences in a 
class of strangers? Do students immediately recognize that these classrooms 
are safe places to do such important, sensitive, and honest work? 

My guess is that our students’ reasons for writing what they do are as varied 
as our students. But the more I talk to my students, the more I believe that 
they really are burning to tell their stories — to make sense — to make order and 
to validate. The student who wrote her book about her uncle’s heroin over- 
dose cried as she told the class about the subject of her book. I said to her, “If 
this subject upsets you so much, you might not want to write about it for this 
class.” She said, “No, I want to. In fact, my doctor told me that writing about it 
might help.” She also said she is going to show the book to her doctor and 
maybe make it available for other patients who have lost a loved one to drugs. 

Michael, I am reading the newest issue of Creative Nonfiction with my 
advanced composition class. There is a really moving piece, “A June Journal” 
by David Gessner. In it, Gessner writes about his father’s impending death 
from cancer. The father has come to live his last weeks with his son. To 
prepare for his own death, the father works as hard as his limited strength will 
allow to put Gessner’s house in order: overseeing lawn and garden work, 
stacking recyclable beer and soda cans. He is doing, one last time, for his 
son, and he is resisting death. The son is writing about the experience, 
recording it, also resisting his father’s death. Both work more frantically as the 
end approaches. Gessner writes: 

I see him try to drag a lawn chair across the porch. I jump up and run 
downstairs to help him. 

Is this all there is to life? Is this what it is all about? 

Control. Is it as large an issue for everyone as. we make it in our 
family? He is angry at his cancer. It’s not at all under his control. And so 
he needs to control what he can. Dishes in the right place. Cans 
organized, etc. 

“Writing is breaking the illusion of control.” This from the mother, a 
writer, of one of my students. Is it true? Or is writing also a way of 
putting things in their place? Metaphysically neatening up cans, 
organizing the unorganizable flux? (Gessner 55) 

Teaching to help. To encourage writing and the making of understandings — 
however tentative, however inadequate. To provide occasions for students to 
create in order to take some kinds of control — perhaps only for a moment. To 
learn to exercise healing kinds of power. 

Mark 
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Mark: 

I think we prompt students to address and write about unhappy topics. It’s not 
only us, though. Our students have grown up in an age where, when you 
scratch the polish off of someone you know or admire, you discover the 
knockout punch lurking beneath. When we ask students to write about 
something they feel the world “needs to know,” they are probably figuring that 
the world all but ignores them most of the time, and that the surest way to be 
noticed and listened to is to tell the world something shocking, something dark 
or awful, something unexpectedly desperate. This doesn’t mean the things 
they tell are any less real or disturbing. In fact, it’s pretty damned disturbing to 
know how many of these stories there are in our students’ lives. But there is 
something in the request to commit a revelation to paper that invites the 
stories most painful to tell and hear. 

I doubt they recognize the safety element as quickly as you’d like to think, and 
you know I mean no disrespect to you, Mark. I’d say your students perceive a 
level of respect from you that they would like to have applied to their work as 
well. You may be, for some, the first professor, plain and simply, to respect 
them as intelligent writers who have important things to say. I also think our 
students are, increasingly, always on the precipice. They are right there at the 
threshold between silence and (finally) speaking their minds. Maybe this is the 
condition most of us are in. I don’t know what my basis is for saying this 
except that I keep seeing and sensing it in my students — and maybe I sense it 
in myself, too. People have things to say and, too often, lack the words or the 
space, the permission or the perceived interest, the right moment in which to 
say them. Now I don’t mean that we should encourage students to tell all. But 
the fact is we learn from their revelations — we gain insights, we grow as 
teachers, and we owe a great deal to what we are given each and every time 
one of our students allows us to know them slightly more than slightly. And I 
believe, to a perhaps limited extent, our students gain similarly when they can 
honestly realize we, too, have lives that can be considered and known. 

More and more I want to find out, especially with my students, how they find 
and make peace within the lives they lead. How do they know how to bring 
peace to those around them when they, themselves, have known such a 
disproportionate amount of violence? I don’t have to dig deep to learn about 
outrageous acts and sufferings of violence. What I have to learn how to do, 
and to do well, is to help students spin out their tales of peace and peacemak- 
ing. I don’t want to create occasions of temporary control that they and I know 
are temporary and a little artificial. Well, one could argue that all forms of 
control are only temporary, but I mean to learn how to help start the engines 
that will then be able to keep refueling themselves. 

Once again, the pipes in my apartment are making their death rattles — it’s 
nearly impossible to concentrate, so I’ll ease up, here. My radiators are 
leaking water. My office was flooded over the weekend (busted pipe), and so 
the water’s everywhere, and rising. I guess you’re going to want a place on 
the ark, eh? 

Michael 
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Michael: 

Besides the tragic books that shock and move us, I heard one student say 
that she was going to write a book about her immigrant grandfather and the 
soft drink business he started in one of the local hollows. Another is writing 
about three generations of women in her Philadelphia family: her grand- 
mother, her mother, and herself. Nearly every semester some student or two 
will say, after hearing about some of the tough situations some of the other 
students have endured, that they have nothing to write their books about 
because “Nothing bad has ever happened to me. My family is together. We 
love each other. No one is an alcoholic or abusive. I have not had cancer 1 ’ etc. 

I have used such moments as opportunities to ask, if someone else doesn’t 
do it first, “Why do you think that you have nothing to write a book about 
because nothing ‘bad’ has ever happened to you?” Or, now that I think about 
it, I remember one student saying, “You sound like you are apologizing 
because nothing tragic has happened to you. Perhaps you want to write how 
your family is happy, how they have maintained their happiness, or why you 
sound like you feel guilty about the fact that you have led a happy life.” I don’t 
remember her exact words, but that was the essence of the thing. A sharp 
response. 

If you were to make my assignment with your students, would you get the 
books about love and health? You report the violence: Celia visiting her 
boyfriend in prison on Riker’s Island, Gina writing about her disillusionment 
with being the girlfriend of a member of the gang. 

I think that at least some of the students turn our respect for them into a 
feeling of safety. Last year one of my students said in class one day, “I don’t 
feel like this class is a class. It’s as if this class isn’t part of the university — as if 
we were a club or something.” Today one of my first-year composition 
students said, “We can write about anything we want in our books right? I 
mean we can write about anything we have done.” The student from last year 
made me feel like the most successful writing teacher in the world — though I 
reminded her that this would be a graded club. We then discussed the 
problems posed by this fact. The student today scared me; I immediately 
reminded him that perhaps there was reason not to feel safe with making 
personal revelations to every other person in the room. He shook his head 
yes. 

Mark 



Mark: 

l certainly don’t disagree that your students feel safe. In fact, they may well 
feel that safety immediately upon taking their seats in your classroom. But I 
wonder, also, what else factors into a student’s wanting to write “about 
anything” they “want in” their “books.” One guess is that students have been 
led to believe that academic writing occurs in a vacuum. As risky as the 
subject matter may be, as good or bad as the grades have been thus far, the 
artifacts of composition they produce have had nowhere to go and nothing to 
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do beyond showing up on their teachers’ desks. And so, the idea that they can 
write anything isn’t necessarily so radical. The idea that they can write 
anything and that it will be regarded as important and as part of a larger 
collective/collection of significant work(s) to be produced by your class — this 
makes the difference. Is this safety? Yes, it sure is. But it’s more and/or 
something else, too. 

You asked if my students would write books about “love and health.” Interest- 
ing question. Some would, yes. But not without “permission” to do so. If I say, 
“Write a book about an important issue” (well, I have said this), they write 
about the things that move them. And I have to keep finding ways of suggest- 
ing, however subtly, that it’s OK to yearn for peace and quiet, for love, for 
someone to take care of them, for someone to take care of. 

In an in-class writing we did in a course called “Madness” [a Thematic Studies, 
interdisciplinary team-taught class, in this case, with a psychologist], students 
wrote a paragraph describing a form of “domestic” madness in lay terms. One 
woman wrote about the madness of constant noise. She’s a single mother of 
two (at the time, a 3- and 5-year-old) who lives with her mother who’s always 
on the phone yelling at someone. Her kids make lots of noise; she lives in the 
Bronx on a busy, noisy, unsafe street. The walls are thin, and she hears what’s 
going on in the apartments above and beside her. The police and fire sirens 
are going all night long, as are the car alarms in the few moments before the 
cars are stolen or chopped. Somewhere there’s always a dozen babies crying 
and a Doberman barking. Down below her third floor windows the boom 
boxes play Coolio or Snoop Doggy Dog all day and all night. And she wrote a 
sentence I am sad to love; “I know that it’s madness to live like this and I know 
that when I die, I’ll find my sanity.” 

Later in that period, when we’d heard a bunch of the paragraphs, she said 
something like “It’s madness to hope somebody can come along and make 
your life all right, but maybe it’s madness to stop hoping for it?” She’d put it as 
a question. I put it as a question. Mark, there aren’t enough knights in shining 
armor, heroines, helping hands, or moments of silence to make all these lives 
all right. And yet, there she was, right there, among us, saying her piece, 
enjoying 3 hours of peace in which to speak or listen or just be part of 
something for her and her ideas. 

I need to sleep — got to get up extra early to head out to Long Island to see 
Daina in a play (I’ll bring Cory), then hustle back to the city to a meeting. 
Another night with less than four hours sleep . . . it’s only January and already 
I’m tired. 



Sheesh. 



Michael 
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Michael: 

You are right; our students have no doubt heard many times: “write about 
anything you like,” which translates, most likely, as either: “here is your 
modicum of freedom, use it wisely” or “I don’t have any ideas for this assign- 
ment so you figure something out.” Nothing radical here. 

I think the significant moment is when a class realizes that they have the right, 
wherewithal, creativity — the scholarly acumen and responsibility — to deter- 
mine the research and writing agenda (within the context of this class). They 
have the same rights grad students may reasonably take for granted (though I 
may be presuming too much about the quality of the grad experience). Just 
imagine the disappointment, if not humiliation, students (I am thinking of 
undergrads here, though what I am about to say may apply elsewhere, too) 
must feel when they go to buy the books for their composition class and they 
see a handbook or a reader— even one of the glossy cultural studies readers. 
They know immediately that the teacher of this class has it all worked out: the 
subject matter, the assignments in sequence, the expectations, even the 
writing (I remember knowing something of these things, even as an 
undergrad, even through the haze of my skittish youth). 

Mark 



Michael: 

You and I both take consolation from the fact that we can do things in writing. I 
suspect that finally it is the same for at least some of our students. Imagine 
that— after one of our classes, some of our students will know some of the 
things— control and creativity and power— about and from writing that keep us 
alive. They will experience some of this for themselves. Now or later. 

Mark 



Mark: 

Your note reminds me that the difference(s) we make with students may not 
actually “happen” until pretty far down the road— a road we may never actually 
share or cross again with these students. 

I want to tell you about George, a Vietnam vet who was in my Lit course. 
George would sit in his wheelchair down front, with his wife (who attended 
only to help her husband). His daughter was in the class after mine, so I met 
her, too. George decided early on that I was cool. He loved the fact that he 
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was learning to love reading “this stuff,” and he told me that he loved to see 
me hopping around the lecture room (with 60 students, I actually prepared 
lectures), telling them about Homer’s Odyssey and about Oedipus. 

George was often ill. His kidneys would shut down, sometimes his blood 
sugars would go haywire, and his lungs occasionally needed clearing, so he’d 
miss school. His wife told me that when he was sick, he’d tell her to be sure to 
attend my class and “record everything.” She told me, also, that at a dinner 
party they’d had, he told a group of similarly disabled, Black vets, that he had 
a teacher who “makes you want to crawl up into his words”: a quote, Mark, I 
cannot forget. 

Recently George won a fairly sizable fellowship for graduate studies, and I’d 
written one of the recommendation letters. When he won, he called me up at 
home and wept. He said, “We did it, man, we did it!” I said, “Vou did it, 
George.” He said, “No, man, you got this way of making me feel like I got the 
Powert” I had to laugh as potential TV ministries swirled before my eyes. We 
talked for a while, and he had all this flattering stuff to say, and I was getting a 
little uncomfortable. He said, “We all lived, I mean we lived to hear you say to 
one of us ‘I think you’re onto something there!’” 

Michael 



Michael: 

The fact is, there are very few pats on the back in this profession. If we are 
going to think about “peace” in connection to composition and our classes, we 
should at least acknowledge a few moments where we may actually have 
made a difference. Otherwise, what happens to our faith in this process? I 
surely cannot say I have had such a positive influence on all of my students, 
Michael. What I do know, though, is that our students have the power to bring 
significant moments of peace to us. 

Someone else. Karl Smith was an honors student in at least two years of high 
school classes with me. Karl, like many kids, sometimes acted goofy. I 
remember thinking that he was a bit immature. Once, an interdisciplinary 
Humanities class I taught was coming out of the school auditorium. I can’t 
remember if we were listening to music and reading poetry or viewing art 
slides or what, but I remember yelling at Karl for cutting up or something. 
When he graduated from our school, some year or two later, he went to a 
local community college. One night he was riding his motorcycle, and he was 
struck and killed by a drunk driver. I went to the funeral home. I went out of a 
sense of responsibility to a family I didn’t know well, but for whom I felt 
deeply — Karl was not their only child that I had taught. But there was Karl, in a 
blue suit with a white shirt whose neck seemed too big for him and with, as I 
recall, a wide old-fashioned tie. Many people I knew were there. It was a small 
town. So many students looking at me. Their eyes seemed to say, ‘Teacher, 
explain this.” 
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About a week after the funeral, I was teaching a class when I got a call on the 
intercom, the principal wanted me to come to his office immediately. What, I 
wondered as I headed downstairs, was so important that I would be called to 
the principal’s office during class? The principal met me outside the door to his 
office and escorted me in. Sitting there was Mr. and Mrs. Smith. They looked, 
as you might expect, exhausted. I thought, “Oh no! They are going to say 
‘Why did you yell at our son? Why were you so hard on him during his short 
time on earth?’” Of course I had been saying these things to myself for days 
since his death. Instead, Mr. Smith said, “We were going through Karl’s things 
and found this piece of writing about you that he did for his entrance essay to 
college. He was supposed to write about someone who had influenced his life. 
We thought you might want it.” The essay said something to the effect that my 
high school English teacher, Mr. Hurlbert, sometimes yells at me, and I 
deserve it because I act immature. I know, though, that Mr. Hurlbert cares, 
and I want to live up to his standards. 

I can’t explain all this incident means. Something terrible happened to that 
family — to Karl, yes, and to his parents and siblings. Still, they brought me 
Karl’s words, and I am grateful for their generosity. 

Mark 



Mark: 

Yes, it seems to me that Karl’s words allow you to make some kind of peace 
with yourself. In this rare instance, someone — your student— has reached 
back to the living to offer a moment’s peace. And you are right about the 
generosity of Karl’s parents. They evidently recognized the power in their 
son’s words. 

There is power in their words, isn’t there? I got a card at the end of last 
semester— a student had crossed out the “Merry Christmas” on the front and 
wrote “Happy Honika.” Inside, he wrote, 

Dear Blitz, 

I was in your literature class in 1994. You probably don’t even remember 
me, my name is Jeremy. I never said anything unless you were giving 
one of your famous oral quizzes (they made us all nervous, but they 
were kinda cool!). I got a C+ in your class so I wasn’t one of your top 
notch students. Anyway, I got a job as a caseworker for the Youth 
Division, and I wanted to tell you that at my intake interview, I told them 
who had made the most serious impression on me in college— you! You 
probably never knew this, but I was always impressed when you would 
look at us at the beginning of every class and say “I’m glad you’re here.” 
At first it seemed weird— almost corny. But then I could tell you meant it, 
and after a while, I started to admire it. Remember that time you forgot 
to say it? That girl in the front said “aren’t you gonna say your glad to 
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see us?” So you see you made a difference to me and so I want to wish 
you happy holidays and God bless you. 



Michael 



Your (former) student, 
Jeremy 



Michael: 

Do you remember my telling you about Rabbi Miller? He lives on my street. 
He is in his eighties, a student of religion, physics, and philosophy. A Holo- 
caust survivor. A gentle man. 

Well, today I saw him for the first time in nearly a year. The first words he 
spoke to me were, “It’s good to see you. It’s still a complicated world and we 
still have much to do.” 

Mark 



Birgit Brock-Utne writes, "An education for peace is an education for 
cooperation, for caring and sharing, for the use of non-violence in con- 
flict-solving. An education that fosters competition, conquest, aggres- 
sion and violence is an education for war" (72). Are we, as teachers, as 
parents, as a society, teaching the right things? 

What are the right things? How do we get started? By realizing that 
peace is not a fancy suit we bring to our composition courses for stu- 
dents to try on for a couple of hours. If anything, we introduce a willing- 
ness to open up our classes, each time, to explorations of the ways things 
are and for imaginings of the ways things might be. With at least those 
two sources of motivation, we move with our students toward a de- 
sign — and maybe at first it's not much more subtle than the crayon draw- 
ings given us by our children — for a moment of peace that will last long 
enough for us to feel it and learn something from it. 

Our students come to our classes despite violence, in resistance to it, 
in search of answers for it, in the hopes of something other than it. Do 
they come for peace? We don't know. We honestly don't know what our 
students know about peace. The two of us grew up in the "Atomic Age." 
We were ducking and covering through primary school. We were shiv- 
ering in the Cold War. We were watching friends and relatives fly off to 
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Vietnam to be shot by enemies and friendly fire. We were sitting at din- 
ner tables with family members who were veterans of the Korean War, 
World War II, who had lost none of the America-love-it-or-leave-it bra- 
vado but who had lost the connections between what they'd suppos- 
edly fought for and what they could now actually claim to "have" and 
to "enjoy" back home. 

But our students are growing up in a different age — a different war- 
consciousness. Their sense of war and peace is shaped as much by 
microviolences as by the Big War scenarios. What do they know of peace? 
They know it as a term in their history books; they know it as a chip of 
rhetoric, a sound bite in political speeches, a retro symbol of the '60s 
(which they now refer to as "back in the days"). And so if they come to 
us for peace, they come to us for the resolution of an image that is blurry, 
abstract, perhaps beyond them (perhaps beyond us). They do not, we'd 
guess, come expecting to have to make peace, and so when that is what 
we require (what we offer?), we can feel the disorientation, sometimes 
the resentment. What's this? Make peace? "Webster defines 'peace' 
as. . . 



Mark: 

I would like to consider a constructive/optimistic approach to our book. Letters 
for the Living should not be the occasion for a kind of hangdog ‘sophisticated’ 
despair. Rather, it should be a wake-up call, a spark of useful panic. 

I’m thinking about Don Byrd’s “Manifesto” where he writes: 

Culture is knowledge. What do people know? They know how to drive 
cars, operate computers, build buildings, televisions, nuclear weapons; 
they know how to live out the requirements of formal systems. If the 
engineers do manage to build people, they will build people who repeat 
the requirements of formal systems which produce them. They will not 
know why they do it. They will not know how to overcome their loneli- 
ness. They will not know how to read the world so they can act in their 
own best interest or in the best interest of their communities. They will 
not know how to teach the children to find meaning in their lives. They 
will have no way to assess what they have done for good or ill. They will 
not know why they whine. They will not know how to die (though 
ignorance will not stop them). (“Manifesto: Culture War” 2) 

What do people know? What should they know? “Built” people may not know 
how to “read the world” nor to “teach the children to find meaning in their lives” 
nor to “overcome their loneliness,” but all of us can know these things; or at 
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